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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The prevalence of a conviction that the disestablishment of the 
Church of England is rapidly passing from the region of abstract 
speculation into that of practical politics, has naturally increased 
the public desire to possess fuller information relative to the 
property and revenues in the possession of that Church than has 
hitherto been accessible. It is, however, a desire by no means 
easily gratified ; since the facts are either withheld by the autho- 
rities, both in Church and State, or are published in such a form 
as to be of no utility to any but those who make ecclesiastical 
statistics a special study. There is, probably, no public depart- 
ment in regard to which the public has so little reliable knowledge, 
or in which there is so much obscurity. 

The Society for the Liberation of Religion from State-Patronage 
and Control — popularly known as the "Liberation Society" — has 
from time to time devoted considerable attention to the subject, 
and published in detached portions the results of its inquiries. 
These have been widely issued, and — notwithstanding special 
liability to error in the treatment of such a subject — ^have, for 
the most part, stood the test of the severest scrutiny of opponents, 
as well as of friends. The Executive Committee, however, in 
1875, resolved upon a new effort to collect, and to complete, all 
the information on the subject which could be obtained by the 
most careful search, and statistical skill and experience. And 
to afford some pledge of their determination to secure both accu- 
racy and impartiality, they also resolved to entrust the investiga- 
tion, not to one of the Society's official staff, but to a professional 
statist, not only of admitted competency, but unbiassed — so far as 
was known — in favour of. the Society's object. For this purpose 
they applied to Mr. Frederick Martin, the author of the well- 
known and highly esteemed Statesman's Tear Boolc^ to undertake 
the inquiry, who, after some consideration, consented to comply 
with their request. 
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That request was couched in the following terms — which are 
now published as evidence of the Committee's anxiety that the 
inquiry should be conducted in such a way as to justify the public 
in placing confidence in the results : — 

" The Executive Committee of this Society wish to present to 
" the public as complete, and accurate, a statement of the extent, 
" nature, and value of the property in possession of the Church of 
" England as it is possible to obtain. 

" They are desirous that the inquiries needed for that purpose 
«' should be prosecuted, and the results made public, in a strictly 
" impartial spirit, and without any bias in regard to the object 
" which the Society seeks to promote. They also wish that those 
"results should be published with the name of the writer, and 
" that he should be considered to be responsible for their accuracy. 

" Believing that the long experience which you have had in con- 
" ducting statistical inquiries, in connection with public topics 
** qualify you for the task, they hope that you will be willing to 
*' undertake the preparation of such a statement as that now de- 
" scribed in general terms, and the character of which is further 
" indicated by the schedule of particulars annexed." 

The following pages contain the conclusions at which Mr. 
Martin has arrived. He has executed the important work confided 
to him with the utmost painstaking, and, it is believed, with 
scrupulous care; and as his statements have been subjected to 
careful revision, they are published with the conviction that they 
form a trustworthy, as well as a highly valuable, body of facts on 
a subject the practical importance and interest of which increases 
day by day. 

2, Sebjeants' Inn, Fleet Street, London. 

April, 1877. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The task uiidertakeu by me of ascertaining the Eevenues of the 
Church of England has been one of considerable difficulty, owing 
to the want of recent official documents on the subject, and the 
frequent contradictions in the returns that are in existence. All 
these have undergone the most careful examination and com- 
parison, which permits me to hope that, although there may be 
minor errors in the statements, tlie facts and figures given will be 
found, on the whole, to be trustworthy. 

It may be necessary for me to give the assurance that my work 
has been purely and entirely statistical, and influenced by no partisan 
views whatever as regards the great questions involved in the 
establishment of the Church of England. 

FEEDERICK MAETIK 
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CHAPTER I. 

INCOME OF ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS, WITH A SKETCH OF THE 
ORIGIN OF THE ECCLESUSTICAL COlfMISSION. 

The establishment of episcopacy in England is generally ascribed BatabUflliment 
by historians to St. Augustine, the missionary, who is reputed to ?^t^^^5°^ 
have appointed the first bishops towards the close of the sixth cen- *** °8*° • 
tury. However, many ecclesiastical writers do not deem this origin 
ancient enough, and in the first report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission* the establishment of bishops by St. Augustine was de- 
scribed, somewhat warmly, as " an erroneous opinion, and injurious 
to the British Church." A learned writer, Joseph Bingham, M.A., 
author of the " Origines Ecclesiasticse, or Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church," traces the origin much farther back, and, after reciting 
the names of certain English sees in existence before the middle of 
the fifth century, goes on to assert that '* if the number of bishops 
in other provinces of Britain were answerable " to those which he 
enumerates, "we may conclude that there were more bishops in 
Britain before the invasion of the Saxons than there are at this 
day " — in the year 1708. 

Whatever the exact date of the origin, it is historically estab- Number of 
lished that there existed twenty-one episcopal sees in England and ^gifthcenhiry. 
Wales at the time of the Venerable Bede, who some years before 
his death, in 735, exhorted King Egbert to increase the number of 
bishops by converting monasteries into cathedrals. The twenty- 

* First Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners, appointed November 10, 1852, 
to inquire into the state and condition of the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
in England and Wales. Folio. London, 1854. 
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one episcopal sees, sixteen English and five Welsh, existing at this 
period were as follows : — 



Formation of 
Sees in the 
ninth and tenth 
centuries. 



Sees. 

• 


Date of 
Foundation. 


County, or Division of the Kingdom. 


A.— SeesAn England — 






Canterbury 


597 


Kent. 


Rochester 


604 


Kent. 


Jjondon 


605 


East Saxons. 


York 


625 


Northumberland. 


Dunnioc (Dunwicli) 


630 


East Angles. 


AVinch ester 


635 


"West Saxons. 


Lindisfarn 


635 


Northumberland. 


Dorchester 


636 


Mercia. 


Lichfield 


655 


Afercia. 


Elmham 


673 


East Angles. 


Hexham 


678 


Northumberland. 


Sidnacester 


678 


Mercia. 


"Worcester 


680 


Mercia. 


Hereford 


687 


Mercia. 


Sherburn 


705 


W est Saxons (Dorset). 


Selsey 


709 


South Saxons. 


B.— Sees in Wales— 






St. David 


540 (?) 


Part of South Western Wales. 


Bangor 


550 (?) 


Island of Anglesey and Carnarvon. 
Glamorgan and Monmouth. 
Part of North AVales. 


Llandaff 


550 (?) 


St. Asaph 


550 (?) 


Man 


850 (?) 


Isle of Man. 



In the course of the ninth and tenth centuries there grew up four 
new sees, namely : Beverley, in Yorkshire ; Taunton and Crediton, 
in Devonshire ; and St. Petroc's, or Padstow, in Cornwall. But 
none of these remained long in existence. At the period of the 
Conquest there were twenty-one episcopal sees, or exactly the same 
number as at the time of the Venerable Bede. The names of many 
of the sees, however, had been changed, and fresh establishments 
had sprung from transformations, as well as new creations. The 
new sees founded up to the end of the eleventh century were as 
follows : — 



6ee0. 


Date of 
Foundation. 


Origin. 


Cunecacester ... 
Bath and Wells 

Durham 

Exeter 

Salisbury 

Lincoln 

-..;^?Ohichester 
Norwich 


854 
909 
990 
1050 
1058 
1067 
1070 
1091 


New Creation. 

New Creation. 

Union of sees of Lindisfarn and Hexham. 

New Creation. 

Union of see of Sherburn with other districts. 

Union of see of Sidnacester with other districts. 

Change from see of Selsey. 

Union of see of Dunmoc with other districts. 



Sees formed 
from the 
eleventh 
century to the 
HeformatioD. 



During the next period of four centuries and a half, up to the 
time of the Reformation, only two new sees were formed — that of 
Ely in 1109, and that of Carlisle in 1133 ; while the population of 
England and Wales increased, in the same period, from one million 
and a half to four millions of souls. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
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it was proposed to establish twenty new bishoprics, besides nomi- 
nating twenty-six suffragan bishops; and a commencement was 
made of ordinating the latter ecclesiastical dignitaries, but which 
work did not proceed far. Of the twenty proposed new bishoprics 
only six were formed, the foundation taking place in 1540, under 
the Act 31 Henry VIII., cap. 9. In the preamble of this Act the 
aim of the measure was stated to be that " God's Word may be 
better set forth ; children brought up in learning ; clerks nourished 
ill the Universities; old servants decayed to have livings; ahns- 
houses for poor folk to be sustained in ; readers of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin, to have good stipends ; daily alms to be ministered ; 
mending of highways, sustentation for ministers of the Church ;" 
and it was ** thought therefore unto the King's Highness most ex- 
pedient and necessary that more Bishopricks, Collegiate and Cathe- 
dral Churches, shall be established."* The six episcopal sees 
founded under this Act were Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Peterborough, and Westminster. The bishopric of Westminster, 
originally intended to be the chief of these new episcopal sees, did 
not exist long, being destined, in the " march of progress," to 
become — as a so-called "arch-diocese," unacknowledged by law, but 
of most visible vitality nevertheless — the head- quarters of Roman 
Catholicism in England. 

No addition was made to the episcopate from the time of the Sees formed 
Reformation till after the lapse of another three centuries. Very ^f^™ ^^® 
nearly three hundred years distant from the Act 31 Henry VIII., the nineteenth 
cap. 9, came the Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 77, establishing the century, 
bishopric of Ripon ; and ten years subsequently there followed the 
formation of the see of Manchester, by statute 10 and 11 Victoriae, 
cap. 108. The foundation of the bishopric of St. Alban, voted by 
Parliament in 1875, and that of Truro in 1876, increased the total 
number of sees in England and Wales, actual and progressive, to 
thirty, being nine more than in the time of the Venerable Bede, 
one thousand one hundred years ago. 

Until the nomination, in the reign of William IV., of the Com- Former igno- 
mission of Church Inquiry, which resulted in the establishment of ''^"g^^Q^^l 
the perpetual corporation of the " Ecclesiastical Commissioners for revenuM. 
England," nothing accurate was known regarding the revenues of 
the various episcopal sees of the Church of England. Estimates, 
based upon the authority of Bacon's ** Liber Regis,"-f- set the total 
income of all the sees, for some time . after the Reformation, down 
at from £20,000 to £24,000 ; the latter sum including additions 
made to the revenues assigned to the Bishop for a century or two 
after Henry VIII. But these estimates were professedly vague. 
In a letter addressed, in 1783, by the learned Dr. Richard Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, to the Archbishop of Canterbury,^ it is frankly 
admitted that the question as to the amount of ecclesiastical rc- 

* Cole (Henry), Henry VIII.'s Scheme of Bishopricks. 8vo. London, 1838. 
^ t Bacon (John), Liber Regis, vel Thesaurus Eerum Ecclesiasticarum. 4t(). 
London, 1786. 

X Watson (Dr. Richard), A Collection of Theological Tracts. 6 vol?. Svo. 
Cambridge, 1785. 
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venues was one wrapped in obscurity. His lordship calculated the 
total at a rather small figure. " The revenue of the Church of 
England," Dr. Watson wrote, " is not, I think, well understood in 
general ; at least, I have met with a great many very sensible men of 
all professions and ranks who did not understand it. They have ex- 
pressed a surprise, bordering on disbelief, when I have ventured to 
assure them that the whole income of the Church, including bishop- 
rics, deans and chapters, rectories, vicarages, dignities, and bene- 
fices of all kinds, and even the two Univei'sities, with their respec- 
tive colleges (which, being lay corporations, ought not to be taken 
into account) did not amount', upon the most liberal calculation, to 
£1,500,000 a-year." Dr. Watson adds, emphatically, that he "hath 
good reason to believe it to be near the truth." 
ControTersyas There were, very naturally, a great many cavillers who refused 
^o «^iy «pi^ to accept the statement of the Bishop of Llandaff that a million 
copal revemieB. ^^^ ^ jj^j^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^j revenue of the Church of England, in- 
cluding " even the two Universities"; and, after a hot controversy 
which raged for several years, but led to nothing, the subject was 
once more thoroughly investigated by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Cove, 
prebendary of Hereford and rector of Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire. 
In an elaborate work, published for the first time in 1795, and 
which subsequently, in 1797 and 1816, saw two more editions, en- 
titled " An Essay on the Revenues of the Church of England," he 
went into a careful analysis of the subject. Dr. Cove was of 
opinion that the Bishop of Llandaff was quite right in his state- 
ment at the time he made it. " Great credit was justly due to it," 
says the prebendary of Hereford, "since, from his lordship's high 
rank in the Church, his long residence in one of the Universities, 
and his known indefatigable industry and research, it must be 
allowed that he enjoyed the fairest and most probable opportunities 
of acquiring correct information on what he called, in regard to 
him, a professional point ; and since, from his acknowledged in- 
tegrity of mind and firmness of spirit, he wpuld have disdained to 
have given to the world as true intelligence that which he had either 
suspected or knew to be false." 
CTeMeo/"^ While thus defending the assertion of the Bishop of Llandaff that 

reyenues. the total income of the Church of England did not amount, in 

1783, to £1,500,000, Dr. Cove freely admitted that a great increase 
had taken place in the course of a generation. "The revenues of 
the Church have been gradually and largely augmented within the 
last thirty or forty years," the Prebendary of Hertford states, 
summarising his investigations,* "partly through improvements 
in the science and practice of agriculture, and partly through the 
high price of agricultural produce, and the consequent great rise 
in the landed rental. The revenues of the Church of England are 
derived from reserved rents, in corn, or money, or both conjointly ; 
from fines on renewals of the leases of the Church estates ; glebe 
and augmentation lands ; tithes by composition, or in kind ; sur- 
plice fees ; and some other sources of inconsiderable emolument. 



* Cove (Rev. Morgan, D.C.L., Prebendary of Hereford), An Essay on the 
Revenues of the Church of England. Third edition, pp. 105, 106. 8vo. 
London, 1816. 
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To ascertain the probable present amount of them — for there are 
very few data sufficient for forming any accurate calculation — it 
will be necessary to state the several proportions of them presumed 
to be in the possession of the bishops, the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, and the parochial clergy." 

After this preamble, the estimate of the income of the bishops Gross and net 
of the Church of England is given as follows by the Prebendary incomes of 
of Hereford : — " Without entering into the particular modes of ®®®** 
ascertainment used for these purposes, the gross revenues of the 
bishops may be stated at about £130,000 per annum ; which gross 
amount is, however, so greatly diminished by an infinity of unavoid- 
able deductions — in payment of salaries, pensions, &c., to numerous 
diocesan officers, and others ; in repairs of episcopal residences ; 
and in a variety of charges and outgoings, more or less incident to 
every see — that the net revenue does not probably exceed £105,000 
per annum. This net revenue belongs to the several sees, in larger 
or smaller proportions ; and that proportion belonging to at least 
one-third of them is so inadequate to the dignified support of the 
high and important episcopal situations, that some lucrative pre- 
ferments are always given ' in commendam,' in order to make up an 
income requisite for the appropriate establishment of every prelate." 

Dr. Cove next proceeds to comment upon the increase of the Comparison of 
revenues of the bishops from Henry the Eighth's time, taking the revennesinthe 
statements, already referred to, of the " Liber Regis " by Bacon. »^enth and 
" Upon comparing," says the Prebendary of Hereford,* " the cent?^*^^*^ 
present income of the sees with the valuations of them in the 
' King's Books ' — including the valuations of the several dignities 
and livings annexed to them since the time of Henry VIII. — it 
will be found that, during the intervening years, the episcopal 
revenues have increased in the proportion of nearly five and a-half 
to one, sixteen valuations of the sees in the 'King's Books,' and of the 
dignities and livings since annexed to them, being about £24,000 
per annum. This comparatively small increased value of the 
episcopal revenues will require a short explanation, as an idea 
generally prevails that all the ecclesiastical revenues of the 
kingdom have increased, during the above period, in the propor- 
tion of at least ten to one. It is certainly true in respect to the 
average of the revenues of the parochial clergy ; but in respect to 
the revenues of the bishops, deans and chapters, and other digni- 
taries of the -Church, it is, as certainly, incorrect. This material 
diiFerence between the progressive increase of the revenues of the 
episcopal and dignified clergy, and those of the parochial clergy, 
may be attributed to the considerable fraudulent and forcible aliena- 
tions of the episcopal and cathedral and collegiate lands, previous to 
the statute of 1 James I. ;t to the gradual loss of them continu- 
ally accruing from the want of proper surveys and terrars, ascer- 
taining the quantities of land in the occupation of the lessees of 
the bishops and dignitaries ; and to the notorious spoil and plunder 

* Cove (Rev. Morgan, D.C.L.), An Essay on the Revenues of the Church of 
England. Third edition, pp. 107, 108. 8vo. London, 1816. 

t Statute 1 James I., cap. 3, " An Act against the Dinoinution of the Pos- 
sessions of Archbishopricks and Bishopricks, and for avoidinge of Dila^idafe!\» 
of the same." 
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of the Church lauds duriug the coufusiou tiud auarchy preceding 
the Commouweahh, and afterwards by its connivance. Add also 
to these causes that the revenues of the bishops, in particular, arise 
from a variety of ancient fixed pajnnents — as, amongst others, the 
tenths of their clergy, in many instances forced upon them, in sad 
exchange for their best and most desirable estates — from which 
they cannot deviate, and which, from the decrease in the value of 
money, have lessened and dwindled away comparatively to nothing.'' 
Thus far the Prebendary of Hereford as to the revenues of the 
bishops. 

The statements Jind figures of Dr. Cove were accepted as near 
the truth ; still the fact remained that they stood based on mere 
estimates, and all succeeding investigations of the subject continued 
echoing the complaint of the Bishop of Llandaff that " the revenue 
of the Church is not well understood in general." Then came the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, which, for the first time, supplied actual 
facts, sufficiently well authenticated in the main, as to the financial 
position of the State-Church. It was by writ of the Privy Seal, 
dated 23rd June, 1832 — year of the Reform Bill — that there was 
intituled a ** Commission to inquire into the revenues and patronage 
of the Established Church in England and Wales," the Commis- 
sioners appointed being twenty-four in number, eighteen laymen, 
and six dignitaries of the Church, the latter the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of London, Durham, 
Bangor, and Lincoln. " Whereas," ran the commission under the 
sign manual of King William IV., ** we have thought it expedient 
for divers good causes and considerations as thereunto moving that 
a full and correct inquiry should be forthwith made respecting the 
revenues and patronage belonging to the several archiepiscopal and 
episcopal sees in England and Wales, in all cathedral and collegiate 
churches, and to all ecclesiastical benefices," &c., &c., " know ye that 
we, reposing great confidence in your zeal, ability, and discretion, 
have authorised and appointed," the members of the Commission. 
The Report of the Commissioners — signed by twenty out of the 
twenty-four members, four of them, including the Bishop of 
Durham, having died in the course of the investigation — bore the 
date of June 16, 1835, the work they had undertaken having lasted 
three years. 

"We, your Majesty's Commissioners," the Report stated, "whose 
hands and seals are hereunto set, humbly report to your Majesty, 
that having, in obedience to your Majesty's commands, completed 
such inquiries, we have embodied the results thereof in several 
tabular statements, and other documents contained in the Appendix 
to this Report, which we now proceed to lay before your Majesty, 
premising that all the returns of income have been made upon an 
average of three years, ending the 31st of December, 1831." As 
regards the revenues of the archbishops and bishops, the Report 
stated that they furnished " the sources and amounts of the gross 
and net revenues respectively, and of all preferments perma- 
nently or accustomably annexed to the see; the expectation of 
an increase or decrease of such income ; the temporary changes 
affecting the same ; and the several preferments enjoyed by the 
archbishops and bishops respectively." It was further added that 
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the sums deducted as "permanent yearly incomes " from the gross 
revenues and forming the net income, consisted of " visitation 
expenses; salaries to bailiffs and other officers ; agency in collecting 
rents, tithes, and other dues ; rates and taxes on tithes ; curates' 
salaries and repairs of houses on annexed preferments ; tenths, fee- 
farm rents, and other charges on the estates ; expenses of holding 
courts, of surveys, and valuations, and of management generally ; 
and such miscellaneous and contingent expenses affecting the 
sources of income, and lessening its clear amount, as are reducible 
to an annual average, not including among such outgoings the 
repairs of the houses in which the several prelates reside." 

The total gross revenue of the two archbishops and twenty-five Episcopal 
bishops, constituting the prelacy of the Church of England in J®^®^^e8m 
1835, was stated in the Report of the Commissioners to have 
amounted, on the average of the three years ending 1831, to 
£181,631, and the net revenue, deduction being made of ''per- 
manent yearly payments," of £160,292. This made the average 
yearly gross income of each prelate £6,727; and the average annual 
net income £5,936. In the Report, the source of income of the 
archbishops and bishops were given under seven headings, namely, 
first, fee-farm rents, pensions, stipends, tenths, rents, and other 
payments reserved by lessees, other than rack-rents, and redeemed 
land-tax *' ; secondly, *' fines on the renewals of leases " ; thirdly, 
'* houses, lands, and tithes, or other estates in land, or let at rack- 
rent " ; fourthly, " woods " ; fifthly, *' quit rents, fines, heriots, and 
. other profits of manses, mines, and quarries " ; sixthly, " dividends 
on stock in the public funds, and interest of other securities"; and, 
seventhly, " all other sources of revenue." Under these respective 
divisions, the income of the two archbishops and twenty-five bishops 
was given in the Report of the Commissioners as follows, on the 
average of the three years ending 1831 * : — 

Canterbury. — Income from rents, &c., £10,647; from fines. See of Canter- 
£6,636; from houses, &c., £1,224; from woods, £1,872; from ^"^• 
quit rents, &c., £1,694; and from dividends, £143. Total annual 
income, £22,216; permanent yearly payments, £3,034; annual 
net income, £19,182. It was stated in the Report that there was 
an expected annual net increase of income, chiefly arising from 
fines, of £1,544. About one-half of the income of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, it will be seen, was derived from rents, &c., and 
about one-third more from fines. 

Torit.— Income from rents, &c., £3,017; from fines, £9,405; See of York, 
from houses, &c., £813; from woods, £188 ; from quit rents, &c., 
£350 ; and from dividends, &c., £25. Total annual gross income; 
£13,798 ; permanent yearly payments, £1,169 ; annual net income, 
£12,629. It will be seen that the revenue of the Archbishop of 
York was derived, to the amount of more than three-fourths, from 
fines. The Report stated, in explanation, that the annual average 
amount of fines on renewals, for the three years ended December 
31, 1831, exceeded, from particular circumstances, the usual 
average by at least £2,000. 

* Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical 
HevenueB of England and Wales. Part I. Folio. London, 1835. Pp. 2-7. 
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See of London. London, — Income from rents, &c., £6,338; from fines, £6,475; 

from houses, &e., £354 ; from woods, £357 ; from quit rents, &c., 
£1,188 ; and from dividends, &e., £421. Total annual' gross 
income, £15,133; permanent yearly payments, £1,204; annual 
net income, £13,929. The bulk of the revenue of the see of 
London was thus derived, in about equal parts, from rents and 
fines ; but the Commissioners gave it as their opinion that there 
would be a decrease in the future income from fines, and also from 
woods, to an aggregate of £1,725 per annum. 

2?i«rAa/n.*— Income from rents, &c., £6,682 ; from fines, £8,746 ; 
from houses, &c., £2,633 ; from woods, £323 ; from quit rents, frc, 
£3,011 ; from dividends, &c., £216 ; and from other sources, £380. 
Total annual gross income, £21,991 ; permanent yearly payments, 
£2,925 ; annual net income, £19,066. It will be seen that not far from 
one-half of the net income of the bishopric of Durham was derived 
from fines in the renewal of leases. The Commissioners stated in their 
Report that they could form " no accurate judgment" as to the future 
average amount of fines, " as the profits attending them must depend 
principally upon the several districts in which the collieries will be 
worked." It is needless to say that these "several districts" have been 
very largely expanded in the forty years from 1835 to 1875, with 
proportionate augmentation of the revenues of the see of Durham. 

Winchester. — Income from rents, &c., £5,440 ; from fines, £5,451 ; 
from houses, &c., £86 ; from woods, £610 ; from quit rents, &c., 
£340 ; and from dividends, &c., £180. Total annual gross income, 
£12,107; permanent yearly payments, £956; annual net income, 
£11,151. Very similar to the derivation of revenues of the see of 
London, those of Winchester proceeded, in nearly equal parts, from 
rents and fines. In this case the income from fines on renewals of 
leases was not thought to be an abnormal course of things by the 
Commissioners, who reported that there were " no groimds for 
expecting that the future income will vary materially from the sum 
stated." 

Bangor, — Income from rents, &c., £210 ; from fines, £547 ; from 
houses, &c., £5,618 ; from quit rents, &c., £155 ; and from dividends, 
&c., £50. Total annual gross income, £6,580 ; permanent yearly 
payments, £2,116 ; annual net income, £4,464. The sources of 
revenue of the see of Bangor — derived almost entirely from houses, 
lands, tithes, and other estates in land, or held at a rack-rent — formed 
a somewhat abnormal state of things. It was explained, to some 
extent, by the fact (previously commented upon by Dr. Cove, Pre- 
bendary of Hereford) that, the income of the bishops being 
" inadequate to the dignified support of the high and important 
episcopal situations, some lucrative preferments are always given 
in commendam, in order to make up an income requisite for the 
establishment of every prelate." According to the Report of the 
Commissioners, there were," permanently annexed" to the bishopric 
of Bangor, the archdeaconries of Bangor, with the rectory of Llan- 

gistriolus, Anglesey, besides which the rectories of Llandyrnog, 
enbigh, and Llanddyfran, Anglesey, were held in commendam. 
Bath and Wells. — Income from rents, &c., £1,606 ; from fines, 
£3,191 ; from houses, &c., £1,727 ; from woods, £115 ; from quit 
rents, &c. £27 ; from dividends, &c., £24 ; and from other soiu'ces. 
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£80. Total annual gross income, £6,770 ; permanent yearly pay- 
ments, £824 ; annual net income, £5,946. It will be seen that the 
bulk of the revenue of this see also was derived from fines on the 
renewals of leases. In their Report the Commissioners stated that 
the net income was expected to be reduced to about £5,500 per 
annum by the probable diminution of fines. 

Bristol (united with Gloucester 1836). — Income from rents, &c., See of Bristol. 
£568 ; from fines, £1,534 ; from houses, &c., £903 ; and from other 
sources, £27. Total annual gross income, £3,032 ; permanent 
yearly payments, £681 ; annual net income, £2,351. There were 
permanently annexed to the see of Bristol, as reported by the Com- 
missioners, the vicarage of Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, while a 
prebend in Durham cathedral was held in commendam, 

Carlisle. — Income from rents, &c., £696 ; from fines, £872 ; from See of Carlisle, 
houses, &c., £770; and from woods, £247. Total annual gross 
income, £2,585; permanent yearly payments, £372; annual net 
income, £2,213. The constant fluctuations in episcopal revenues 
was illustrated, according to the Report of the Commissioners, in 
the income of the see of Carlisle. Like that of many other bishop- 
rics, it was derived, to a great extent, from fines on the renewals of 
leases, which varied enormously at different periods. " From an 
annual receipt of fines on the renewal of leases for lives," the Com- 
missioners wrote, ** the gross annual income of the see of Carlisle 
on the last bishop's incumbency was about £3,500 ; upon some late 
surveys and valuations of estates for the renewals of leases, the 
estimated annual value has been less than former valuations. Upon 
the whole, the gross yearly value of the see may be estimated, upon 
an average of seven years, at £3,000." 

Chester. — Income from rent, &c., £1,219; from fines, £2,100; See of Chester, 
from houses, &c., £479 ; from dividends, &c., £87 ; and from other 
sources, £66. Total annual gross income, £3,951 ; permanent yearly 
payments, £690; annual net income, £3,261. The Commissioners 
stated, in regard to Chester, that there was a decrease expected in 
the episcopal revenues, " as the property of the see chiefly consists 
of tithes which are falling in value." 

Chichester. — Income from rents, &c., £1,310 ; from fines, £2,011 ; See of Chi- 
from woods, £15 ; from quit rents, &c., £887 ; from dividends, &c., ^^^^^' 
£15 ; and froni other sources, £137. Total annual gi-oss income, 
£4,375 ; permanent yearly payments, £146 ; annual net income, 
£4,229. In this case, again, the income was derived mainly from 
fines or renewals of leases, stated to be on the decrease. 

Ely. — Income from rents, &c., £2,056 ; from fines, £9,380 ; from See of Ely. 
houses, &c., £50; and from quit rents, &c., £1,141. Total annual 
gross income. £12,627 ; permanent yearly payments, £1,522 ; an- 
nual net income, £11,105. The episcopal revenue derived from 
fines or renewals of leases, was stated by the Commissioners to be 
above the average; still, even as such, the amount was extra- 
ordinarily high, surpassed by no other see in England with the sole 
exception of the archbishopric of York. 

Exeter. — Income from rents, &c., £866 ; from fines, £660 ; from See of Exeter, 
houses, &c., £514; from dividends, &c., £335; and from other 
sources, £772. Total annual gross income, £3,147; permanent 
yearly payments, £434 ; annual net income, £2,713. Permanently 
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annexed to the see of Exeter, according to the Report of the Com- 
missioners, was the rectory of Shobrook, Devonshire ; while the 
treasurership of, and a prebend in, Exeter Cathedral, together with 
another prebend in Durham Cathedral, were held in commendam. 

See of Glou- Gloucester (united with Bristol 1836). — Income from rents, &c., 

cat?p. £672 ; from fines, £1,606 ; from houses, &c., £101 ; from dividends, 

&c., £13; and from other sources, £14. Total annual gross income, 
£2,406 ; permanent yearly payments, £124 ; annual net income, 
£2,282. The amount of fines for the renewals of leases, constituting 
considerably more fhan one-half of the gross revenues of the see, 
was stated to be above the average of the preceding septennial 
period. 

See of Here- Hereford. — Income from rents, &c., £825 ; from fines, £1,013 ; 

ford. from houses, &c., £87 ; from quit rents, &c., £805 ; from dividends, 

&c., £325 ; and from other sources, £35. Total annual gross income, 
£3,000 ; permanent yearly payments, £574 ; annual net income, 
£2,516. The revenues of the see were stated to be a fair average. 

Seeof Lichfield Liclifield and Coventry. — Income from rents, &c., £1 ,144 ; from 

and Coventry, fines, £773 ; from houses, &c., £922 ; from woods, £930 ; from quit 

rents, &c., £436 ; from dividends, &c., £87 ; and from other sources, 
£83. Total annual gross income, £4,375 ; permanent yearly pay- 
ments, £452 ; annual net income, £3,923. The Commissioners 
reported, in regard to the see, that " if the average of fines, as far 
as it can be ascertained from accessible documents, were to be taken 
upon a period of twenty-one years, it would exhibit a net income 
considerably larger than that stated ; but a material reduction of 
the future amount of fines must be expected from the progressive 
diminution of the value of lands." 

Seeof Lin- Lincoln. — Income from rents, &c., £1,155; from fines, £2,320; 

coin. from houses, &c., £811 ; from woods, £213; from quit rents, &c., 

£93; from dividends, &c., £20; and from other sources, £301. 
Total annual gross income, £4,913 ; permanent yearly payments, 
£371 ; annual net income, £4,542. The amount of fines here given, 
forming just one-half of the net revenue of the see, was stated 
to be above the average of preceding periods. 

See of Llan- Llandaff. — Income from rents, &c., £450 ; from fines, £73 ; from 

daff. houses, &c., £375; and from other sources, £110. Total annual 

gross income, £1,008 ; permanent yearly payments, £84 ; annual 
net income, £924. The Commissioners reported that, *' upon a 
sufficiently extended average," the annual income from fines might 
be taken to amount to £400. Still, even at this increased figure, 
the revenues of Llandaff remained the smallest of any bishopric of 
the Church of England. 

See of Nor- Norwich, — Income from rents, &c., £1,480 ; from fines, £3,552 ; 

wich. frQjj^ houses, &c., £9; from quit rents, &c., £417; from dividends, 

&c., £53; and from other sources, £185. Total annual gross 
income, £5,696 ; permanent yearly payments, £301 ; annual net 
income, £5,395. In their Report, referring to the bishopric of 
Norwich, the Commissioners stated that " The average amount of 
income, taken upon the three years ending 31st December, 1831, 
exceeded the average annual value of the revenues of the see, if 
computed upon the receipts for the last seven years, by the sum 
of £700 per annum," 
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Oxford, — Income from rents, &c., £440; from fines, £1,519; See of Oxford, 
from houses, &e., £1,061 ; from woods, £73 ; from dividends, &c., 
£13. Total annual gross income, £3,106; permanent yearly pay- 
ments, £458 ; annual net income, £2,648. In this case, too, the 
Commissioners reported income from fines on the renewal of leases, 
constituting about one-half of the total gross revenue of the see, 
to be above the average of preceding periods. 

Peterborough — Income from rents, &c., £528 ; from fines, £1,622 ; See of Peter- 
from houses, &c., £1,144; from woods, £42; from quit rents, &c., ^^^°^«°- 
£76 ; and from other sources, £106. Total annual gross income, 
£3,518; permanent yearly payments, £415; annual net income, 
£3,103. As regards Peterborough, the Commissioners stated that 
** The total receipts of the bishopric may be expected to be less in 
future than the average of the three years ending in 1831, as the 
fines upon renewals of leases, as well as the tithes of Castor, are 
continually decreasing in amount." 

Rochester, — Income from rents, &c., £700; from fines, £613; SeeofRocbes- 
from houses, &c., £131 ; from woods, £49 ; and from quit rents, &c., ^^' 
£30. Total annual gross income, £1,523 ; permanent yearly pay- 
ments, £64; annual net income, £1,459. It was stated by the 
Commissioners that the deanery of Worcester Cathedral, and the 
rectory of Bishopsbourne, Kent, were held in commendam by the 
see of Rochester, ** the least endowed, next to Llandaff, of all the 
bishoprics of the Church of England." 

Salisbury, — Income from rents, &c., £2,490; from fines, £613 ; See of Sails- 
from woods, £165; from quit rents, &c., £493; and from other ^^^y- 
sources, £7. Total annual gross income, £4,145 ; permanent yearly 
payments, £206 ; annual net income, £3,939. As regards the see 
of Salisbury, the Commissioners reported that " If the calculation 
were taken upon an average, embracing a period of years in which 
it is probable that most of the leases for lives as well as for years 
would be renewed, the result would exhibit a net income, communis 
bus annis, of not less than £5,000, or between that sum and £6,000 
per annum." 

aS^ Asaph, — Income from rents, &c., £287; from fines, £330; See of St. 
from houses, &c., £5,974 ; from quit rents, &c., £685 ; and from ^^V^- 
other sources, £132. Total annual gross income, £7,408 ; perma- 
nent yearly payments, £1,107 ; annual net income, £6,301. " The 
far greatest part of the income of the see," the Commissioners 
reported, "arises from tithes which have been gradually declining 
since the year 1827, when they amounted to £6,636." 

St, David^s, — Income from rents, &c., £550 ; from fines, £214 ; See of St. 
and from houses, &c., £1,726. Total annual gross income, £2,490 ; David's, 
permanent yearly payments, £593; annual net income, £1,897. 
It was stated in the Report of the Commissioners that the sum 
given as fines for renewals of leases was much below the average, 
which, taking the preceding decennial instead of the triennial 
period, amounted to £1,150 per annum. 

Sodor and Man, — Income from houses, &c., £2,725. Total SeeofSodor 
annual gross income, £2,725; permanent yearly payments, £170; and Man. 
annual net income, £2,555. The Report of the Commissioners stated 
that a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral, and the rectories of Great 
Horksley and Alphemston, Essex, were heldin commendam by the see. 
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Worcester. — Income from reuts, &c., £1,749; from fines, £3,179; 
from houses, &c., £49; from woods, £64; and from quit rents, 
&e., £1,875. Total annual gross income, £6,916; permanent yearly 
payments, £347 ; annual net income, £6,569. According to the 
Commissioners the proceeds from fines, constituting nearly one- 
half of the revenues of the see of Worcester, was above the average 
of preceding years ; the Report stating that there was " reason to 
expect a decrease of income from a diminution of the amount of 
fines upon renewals of leases." 

The following is a tabular view of the total annual gross revenue, 
the permanent yearly payment, and the total annual net income of 
the archiepiscopal and episcopal sees of the Church of England, 
as given in the Report of the Commissioners, on the average of the 
three years ending 1831 : — 

TABLE I. 

Episcopal Revenues, 1829-31. 



C9 «a«M^ 


Annual Gross 


Permanent 

■XT-——! 


Annnal 


Sees. 


Bevenue. 


Payments. 


Net Income. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


22,216 


3,034 


19,182 


York 


13,798 


1,169 


12,629 


London 


15,133 


1,204 


13,929 


Durham 


21,991 


2,925 


19,066 


Winchester 


12,107 


956 


11,151 


Bangor 


6,580 


2,116 


4,464 


Bath and Wells 


6,770 


824 


.5,946 


Bristol 


3,032 


681 


2,351 


Carlisle 


2,585 


372 


2,213 


Chester 


3,951 


690 


3,261 


Chichester 


4,375 


146 


4,229 


Ely 


12,627 


1,522 


11,105 


Exeter 


3,147 


434 


2,713 


Gloucester 


2,406 


124 


2,282 


Hereford 


3,090 


574 


2,516 


Lichfield and Coventry 


4,375 


452 


3,923 


Lincoln 


4,913 


371 


4,542 


Llandaff 


1,008 


84 


924 


Norwich ... » 


5,696 


301 


6,395 


Oxford 


3,106 


458 


2,648 


Peterborough 


3,518 


415 


3,103 


Rochester 


1,523 


64 


1,459 


Salisbury 


4,145 


206 


3,939 


St. Asaph 


7,408 


1,107 


6,301 


St. David's 


2,490 


593 


1,897 


Sodor and Man 


2,725 


170 


2,555 


Worcester 


6,916 


347 


6,569 


Total 


181,631 


21,339 


160,292 


Average 


6,727 


790 


6,936 
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By Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 77, which obtained the royal EatabUahment 
sanction on the 13th August, 1836, the members of the Commis- Sf *j®. ^^, 
sion of Church Inquiry were constituted a perpetual corporation, commiSoii. 
under the name of the "Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England." 
Under this Act — ^the basis of all subsequent statutes for superintend- 
ing and regulating — as the total revenues of the Church, so that of 
the archbishops and bishops in the first instance, power was given 
to the Commissioners to lay before the Sovereign in council any 
schemes " with reference to the amount of the episcopal incomes, 
and the more equal distribution of episcopal duties, and the pre- 
vention of the necessity of attaching by commendam to bishopricks 
benefices with cure of souls, and to consider also the state of the 
several cathedral and collegiate churches of England and Wales, 
with a view to the suggestion of such measures as may render them 
conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church, and to 
devise the best mode of providing for the cure of souls." 

The first work of the Commissioners was to some extent pre- First work 
scribed by the Act. It included a re-adjustment of the sees of ^^}\^ ^^^' 
England and Wales, with greater equalisation of their revenues ; ™"^^°°®"- 
the establishment of two new bishoprics, Ripon and Manchester ; 
and the union of the four bishoprics of Bristol, Gloucester, Bangor, 
and St. Asaph, into two, to be respectively called Gloucester and 
Bristol, and St. Asaph and Bangor. As regards the equalisa- 
tion of episcopal revenues, it was enacted " that, in order to pro- 
vide for the augmentation of the incomes of the smaller bishopricks, 
such fixed annual sums to be paid to the Commissioners out of the 
revenues- of the larger sees respectively as shall, upon due inquiry 
and consideration, be determined on, so as to leave, as an average 
annual income to the Archbishop of Canterbury, fifteen thousand 
pounds ; to the Archbishop of York, ten thousand pounds ; to the 
Bishop of London, ten thousand pounds ; to the Bishop of Durham, 
eight thousand pounds ; to the Bishop of Winchester, seven thou- 
sand pounds ; to the Bishop of Ely, five thousand five hundred 
pounds ; to the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor, five thousand two 
hundred pounds ; and to the Bishops of Worcester and of Bath 
and Wells respectively, five thousand pounds ; and that out of the 
fund thus accruing fixed annual payments be made by the Commis- 
sioners in such instances and to such as shall be in like manner 
determined on ; so that the average annual incomes of the other 
bishops respectively be not less than four thousand pounds, nor 
more than five thousand pounds." 

To place the revenues of the various sees more completely under Septennial 
the control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Act ordered ^\^^^ f 
septennial returns of the income of each see. It was provided income?. 
**that at the expiration of every seven years, dating from the first 
day of January, 1837, a new return of the revenue of all the 
bishoprics be made to the Commissioners, and that thereupon the 
scale of episcopal payments and receipts be revised, so as to pre- 
serve, as nearly as may be, to each bishop an amount of income 
equivalent to that which shall have been determined, in the first 
instance, to be suitable to the circumstances of the bishoprick, and 
that such revised scale take effect as to each see respectively upon 
the then next avoidance thereof; and that if, in determining the 
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mode of regulatiog the episcopal iDComes, either in the first instance 
or on any future revision of them, it shall be deemed expedient to 
make the alteration required in any case, by the subtraction or 
addition of any real estates, such real estates be transferred accord- 
ingly." In order to simplify the action of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, it was further provided that their recommendations 
should have force of law by the sanction of a simple Order in 
Council, " inserted and published in the London Gazette''^ 

The evident design of the Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 77, was 
to make the Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners a department 
under the absolute control of the Government, and composed chiefly 
of laymen. Under the statute thirteen members were nominated 
as the first Commissioners, and of these thirteen only five were 
ecclesiastics, namely, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
the Bishops of London, Lincoln, and Gloucester ; the other eight 
members — including, ex officio, the Lord Chancellor, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Treasury — being lay- 
men. It was provided that these eight lay and five clerical members 
" shall for the purposes of this Act be one body politic and corpo- 
rate, by the name of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
and by that name shall have perpetual succession and a common 
seal, and by that name shall and may sue and be sued, and shall 
have power and authority to take and purchase and hold lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, to them, their successors and assigns, 
for the purposes of this Act, the Statutes of Mortmain, or any other 
Act or Acts, to the contrary not\\ithstanding." As thus consti- 
tuted, the board of thirteen was simply a department, or perpetual 
commission, in immediate dependence on the Government of the 
day (though including the Prime Minister and the Lord Chan- 
cellor), formed for administering the revenues of the Church. 

The constitution of the Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
underwent a total alteration four years after the establishment of 
the body ; while by the Act of August 13th, 1836, the board was 
formed by nearly two-thirds of lay members ; another statute, 
dated August 11th, 1840, known as 3 and 4 Victorise, cap. 113, 
made it to consist almost entirely of ecclesiastical dignitaries, the 
laymen being left in a quite insignificant minority. The alteration 
was effected in a very unusual manner, the statute ordering it being 
drawn up for comparatively trifling objects, in the midst of which 
the all important change of constitution was wrapped. According 
to the title of the statute 3 and 4 Victorise, cap. 113, it was *' An 
Act to carry into effect, with certain modifications, the fourth 
Report of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues," 
the recommendations made in this report consisting mainly in 
details of church management. In the one hundred and four 
clauses of the Act, there was, with the exception of seven, standing 
near the end, nothing else referred to but such details. The terms 
of residence of canons, their number and limitation, occupied the 
first twenty clauses of the Act ; the next eleven being devoted to 
deans and deaneries, and the following fift^y to archdeacons, rural 
deans, minor canons, and the patronage of chapters. Arrange- 
ments as to the filling of numerous benefices and livings fill the 
following clauses up to number seventy-eight, which, on a sudden^ 
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goes over to a subject of quite a diflferent kind. '^Aud be it en- 
acted/' runs clause 78, " that, in addition to the Commissioners 
named in and appointed under the provisions of the first recited 
Act [6 and 7 William IV., cap. 77], the following persons shall be 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and members of the corporation of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England." The list begins with 
" all the bishops of England and Wales for the time being " ; six 
common law, equity, and ecclesiastical judges, including "the judge 
of the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury "' ; three 
deans of cathedral churches ; four " lay persons, being members of 
the United Church of England and Ireland '' appointed by the 
Crown, and two more laymen appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. With the passing of this statute, the Board of Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners became wholly a Church institution, or 
rather a committee of the highest dignitaries of the Church — 
every member being compelled to be a Churchman — the holders 
of the archiepiscopal and episcopal sees forming a vast, as well as 
powerful, majority. 

The first Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners appointed First Report 
under the Act of 6 and 7 Williaqi IV., cap. 77, and 3 and 4 of *^o Eccie- 
Victoriaj, cap. 113, was issued under date of June 24th, 1845.* It ^^lonlr^g^""' 
enumerated at some length what the Commissioners had done in 
the execution of the duties assigned to them, stating that their 
chief occupation had been with archiepiscopal and episcopal sees. 
" So far as was consistent," they said, *' with vested interests, which 
are carefully protected in all the Acts, the Commissioners pro- 
ceeded immediately upon their incorporation to make provision, 
under the authority of the first-mentioned Act [6 and 7 William 
IV., cap. 77] for re-arranging the limits of the several dioceses, for 
the union of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol, and thereupon for 
the immediate foundation of the new see of Ripon. . . . Having 
also obtained the best information which could be procured re- 
specting the then average revenues of the several bishopricks, the 
Commissioners proceeded, with the same regard to vested interests, 
to carry out the financial arrangements of the same Act, by which 
fixed annual payments are to be made out of the revenues of the 
larger bishoprics in aid of the insufficient revenues of other sees. 
The payments so made to the Commissioners are carried to a fund 
called the Episcopal Fund." The state of the " Episcopal Fund " 
was reported as consisting, on the 1st of January, 1845, as of an 
annual income of £16,000, upon which rested permanent charges 
to the amount of £9,718, and temporary charges of £266, being a 
total of charges of £9,984. Deducting this from the income, there 
remained an annual surplus of £6,016. 

In conformity with the recommendations of the Ecclesiastical Fixed perma- 
Commissioners, confirmed by Orders in Council at various periods, nent incomes 
from 1836 to 1851— the last of which, dated August 25th, 1851, ^^^^^Sees. 
consolidated all the preceding laws on the subject, the permanent 
incomes of the archbishops and bishops of the Church of England 
were fixed as follows : — 

* First General Report to Her Majesty from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England and Wales. Folio. London, 1846. 
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TABLE II. 

Fixed Permanent Inoomet of the Seen. 



Sees. 


AiiTmftl 
Income. 


Date of Order in Conncil 


Canterbury 


£ 
15,000 


June 21, 1837. 


York 


10,000 


August 25, 1851. 


London 


10,000 


August 25, 1851. 


Durham 


8,000 


December 22, 1836. 


Winchester 


7,000 


June 21, 1837. 


Bangor 


, 4,200 


December 12, 1838. 


Bath and Wells 


1 5,000 


June 21, 1837. 


oarusie ••• .»• •.. ••• 


4,500 


August 21, 1837. 


Chester 


4,500 


August 25, 1351. 


Chichester 


4,200 


July 12, 1837. 


Elv 

A^^j ••• ••• ••• ••• • % * 


5.500 


April 19, 1837. 


SijAK\fiu\ «•• ••• ••• ••• a. I 


5,000 


July 30, 1838. 


Gloucester and Bristol 


5,000 


August 25, 1851. 


Hereford 


4,200 


August 21, 1837. 


Lichfield 


4,500 


July 12, 1837. 


Lincoln 


5,000 


April 4, 1838. 


Llandaif 


4,200 


December 12, 1838. 


Manchester 


4,200 


August 25, 1351. 


Norwich 


4,500 


August 25, 1851. 


Vi/^v&v/XvX ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• 


5,000 


July 19, 1837. 


Peterborough 


4,500 


August 21, 1837. 


Tlipon 


4,500 


December 22, 1836. 


llochester 


5,000 


August 25, 1851. 


Salisbury 


5,000 


August 25, 1851. 


St. Asaph 


4,200 




St. David's 


4,500 


December 12, 1838. 


Worcester 


5,000 


June 21, 1837. 


Total 


152,200 





It was provided by an Order in Council, dated January 25, 1839, 
that the bishoprics of Bangor and of St. Asaph should be united, 
the amalgamation to begin at the avoidance of either of the two 
sees, the holder of the other to become the incumbent of both. 
The union, however, was never realised. It had been decided upon 
by the lay commissioners in 1839, and sanctioned, on their recom- 
mendation, by an Order in Council ; but the episcopal dignitaries 
who assumed sway in the Commission soon after, under the Act of 
3 and 4 Victorise, cap. 13, being opposed to any diminution of sees, 
set themselves against the measure, in consequence of which it was 
annulled. Under the Order of Council of Januai'y 25, 1839, the 
bishop of the united dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph was to have 
had an annual income of £5,200 ; but the Act being repealed, and 
the union not taking place, the holder of each diocese had awarded, 
as will be seen in the preceding table, a separate income of JE4,200, 
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being £8,400 for the two sees, or a loss of £3,200 to the Episcopal 
Fund. 

In their second Report,, issued under date of June 10, 1847,* the Second Report 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners stated that, after taking into consi- a!u^c°m^**' 
deration the return of the revenues of the various sees, they " have 
proceeded with the revision of episcopal payments and receipts, 
and some of the alterations, made under that revision, have already 
come into operation/' The annual contributions to the Episcopal 
Fund, as standing on the 31st May, 1847, were reported as follows 
by the Commissioners : — 

TABLE III. 
Annual Contributions to the Episcopal Fund, 1847. 





ContribntionB 


Commencing at 




Fees. 


already 


next avoidance 


Total. 




commeneed. 


of See. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 




9,000 


9,000 


York 




2,500 


2,500 


London 




5,500 


5,500 


Durham 


11,200 


2,000 


13,200 


Winchester 




3,600 


3,600 


Bath and Wells 


800 




800 


-"AV •«. •.• .*• ... .•• 


3,500 




3,500 


Gloucester and Bristol 




700 


700 


Norwich 




500 


500 


Salisbury 




1,850 


1,850 


St. Asaph 


1,800 




1,800 


Worcester 


2,200 




2,200 


Totals 


19,500 


25,650 


45,150 



The annual payment, out of the fund, on the 31st of May, 1847, 
amounted to £16,431 18s. lOd., which, deducted from the income 
of the year, £19,500, left a surplus of £3,068 Is. 2d. The pay- 
ments were made chiefly in augmentation of the revenues of the 
sees of Chichester, Hereford, Lichfield, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Ripon, Rochester, and St. David's. According to the estimate of 
the Commissioners, in their second Report, the ultimate annual 
payments were expected to amount to £29,143, which, deducted 
from the expected income, after the next avoidance of see, £45,150, 
would leave an annual surplus of £16,007. 

In the third Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, issued Third Report 
under date of February 27, 1851,+ little additional information ""^^^^ ^cdesi 

, , , *^ J* J.^^ ' mu A I. astical Com- 

was given as to the revenues of the various sees. The new Arch- missioners. 



* Second General Report to Her Majesty from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England. Folio. London, 1847. 

t Third General Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
Folio. London, 1851. 
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bishop of Canterbury — Dr. Sumner, appointed 1848, as successor 
of Dr. Howley, who had been primate for twenty years — it was 
announced in the Report, had " accepted the see on the under- 
standing that he should pay to the Commissioners the actual surphis 
above £15,000 a-year." As to the holders of the other sees, the 
Commissioners received £2,500 annually from the Archbishop of 
York, £11,200 from the Bishop of Durham, £800 fronr the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, £3,500 from the Bishop of Ely, £500 from 
the Bishop of Norwich, £1,800 from the Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
£2,300 from the Bishop of Worcester; and they paid £1,100 
annually to the Bishop of Chester, £650 to the Bishop of Chichester, 
£1,000 to the Bishop of Hereford, £850 to the Bishop of Lichfield, 
£3,150 to the Bishop of Llandaflf, £4,200 to the Bishop of Man- 
chester, £3,500 to the Bishop of Oxford, £1,150 to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, £2,700 to the Bishop of Ripon, £3,750 to the 
Bishop of Rochester, and £1,800 to the Bishop of St. Asaph. In 
the third Report there further appeared the important announce- 
ment that " under the authority of, and pursuant to the provisions 
of, the Act 6 and 7 William IV. cap. 77," the Commissioners had 
" taken the preliminary steps for procuring the new septennial 
return of the revenues of all the archbishopricks and bishopricks of 
England and Wales to the end of the yeai* 1850." 
Septennial Re- The Septennial return thus referred to was due just seven years 
turnof Epiaco- ^t the time it was announced as forthcoming. By the Act of 6 
pa evenues. ^^^^ r^ William IV. previously cited, it was ordered "that at the 

expiration of every seven years, reckoning from the first day of 
January, 1837, a new return of the revenues of all the bishopricks 
be made to the Commissioners, and that thereupon the scale of 
episcopal payments and receipts be revised." Under this enact- 
ment, the first septennial return was due in 1844, but not made; 
and as year after year elapsed without its coming forth, addresses 
were moved at last, in the House of Commons— the first on the 7th 
June, 1850, and the second on the 10th February, 1851 — calling 
upon the Commissioners to obey the Act of 6 and 7 William I V^ 
cap. 77. This resulted in the publication of a " Blue-book " of 
411 pages, entitled "Ecclesiastical Commission; and Archbishop- 
ricks and Bishopricks," which was presented to Parliament early 
in the session of 1852.* Owing, probably, to the sudden loss 
which the Commission suffered by the leaving of their chief 
executive officer, Mr. Murray, who had held the combined offices 
of secretary and treasurer, and in this capacity embezzled about 
seven thousand pounds — for which he was simply requested to resign, 
but not otherwise punished — the volume thus published was very 
confused, without any attempt at editorship, or clear arrangement of 
facts and figures. Still the latter were highly valuable as giving 
the best existing official account of the revenues of episcopal sees. 
EefcarnofEpis- The publication of 1852 was divided into three parts ^ the first 
oopalEevennes giving an account of the episcopal revenues in the term 1829 to 

1850. 

* Ecclesiastical Commission ; and Archbishopricks and Bishopricks. Return 
to two Addresses of the Honourable the House of Commons. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 16 June, 1851. Folio. London, 1852. 
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1835, with minutes and correspondence; the second a similar 
account for the term 1837 to 1843 ; and a third a like report for 
the septennial period from the beginning of 1844 till the end of 
1850. The last part, the "best arranged, and in other respects 
most lucid of the three, consisted of a series of tables, giving the 
sources of income, in gross receipts, and the branches of expen- 
diture, of all the archbishoprics and bishoprics, with the exception 
of Sodor and Man, for each year of the septennial period begin- 
ning 1844 and ending 1850. The following is an abstract of these 
accounts— each certified as correct by the archbishop or bishop — 
under the heads of each archiepiscopal and episcopal see : — 



Canterbury, — ^The four principal sources of revenue of the see of gee of Canter- 
Canterbury in the septennial period were fines on renewals of leases bury, 
for years, averaging about £10,000 per annum ; rents of the same 
amount; fines on renewals of leases for lives, producing about 
£4,000 ; and woods, producing £3,000. The principal item of 
expenditure during the septennial period was under the head of 
"mortgages and interest for repairs to Lambeth Palace and 
Addington Mansion," the sums spent averaging £3,000 per annum. 
Among the minor expenses, mostly represented by small sums, 
figured somewhat prominently, "salary to keeper of library, £40.*' 
The total receipts and payments during each of the seven years 
were as follows : — 





YeaiB. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


25,353 


5,944 






1845 


29,957 


6,428 






1846 


40,663 


7,143 






1847 


39,892 


6,952 






1848 


30,053 


7,650 






1849 


27,234 


8,848 






1850 


21,959 


12,925 






Total 


215,111 


55,890 





The average annual receipts of the period amounted, according 
to these returns, to £30,730, and the average payments to £7,984, 
leaving an annual surplus of £22,746. 



York, — The chief sources of revenue of the see of York during the See of York, 
septennial period were, first, fines on renewal of leases for lives, 
producing, on the average, £5,000 per annum ; secondly, rents, 
producing about £3,000 ; thirdly, fines on renewal of leases for 
ever, producing the same annual amount ; and, fourthly, woods and 
timber sales, bringing in about £1,500 per annum. The payments 
were distributed under a great number of heads, the largest being 
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" expenses of woods," averaging £250 per annum. The following 
were the total receipts and payments in each of the seven years : — 





Years. 


Beceipts. 


I Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


16,294 


1,362 


- 




1845 


17,499 


1,529 




i 1846 


19,305 


1,510 




1847 


10,722 


1,409 




1848 


7,972 


1,454 




1849 


19,217 


1,670 






1850 


8,569 


5,333 






Total 


99,578 


14,267 





The average annual receipts of the period were £14,225 accord- 
ing to these returns, and the average payment, JE2,038, leaving an 
annual surplus of £12,187. 

See of London. London, — ^Three sources of income are distinguished as forming 

the bulk of the revenue of the see of London. They were, during 
the period, fines on renewal of leases for years, averaging annually 
£4,500; rents, averaging £2,600; and tines on renewals of leases 
for lives £2,400. All the payments were of a small amount. The 
total receipts and payments for each of the seven years were as 
follows : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


14,390 


900 






1845 


14,922 


1,043 






1846 


17,649 


1,172 




1847 


13,879 


1,445 




1848 


24,272 


1,297 




1849 


18,974 


1,295 1 




1850 




19,895 


1,238 






Total 


123,981 


8,390 





See of Dur- 
ham. 



The average annual receipts of the period amounted to £17,711, 
and the payments to £1,198, leaving an average annual surplus of 
£16,513. 

Durham. — Considerably more than one-half of the annual receipts 
of the see of Durham were reported to be derived from fines on 
renewal of leases for years. The rest was produced, in nearly equal 
proportions, from, firstly, houses, lands and tithes ; secondly, rents ; 
and, thirdly, fines on renewals of leases for lives. Among the 
payments, the chief item returned was under the head of *' agency 
and collection of income," averaging £1,200 per annum. The sum 
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of £11,200 was set down as paid every year to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The following were the total receipts and pay* 
ments for each of the seven years of the septennial period : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


24,558 


13,800 






1845 


22,366 


13,534 






1846 


27,031 


13,823 






1847 


39,108 


14,829 






1848 


35,124 


13,845 : 




1849 


20,755 


14,364 




1850 


38,619 


14,256 






Total 


207,561 


98,451 



The average annual receipts were £29,651, according to these 
returns, and the payments £14,064, leaving an annual surplus of 
£15,587. 

Winchester. — Three principal sources of income were reported as See of Win- 
constituting the almost entire revenue of the see. The first, fines on <5^«8*«>*' 
renewal of leases for fines, excessively variable in amount,' produced 
in one year more than £20,000, and in another year only £142; 
the second, rents, produced regularly about £5,500 per annum ; and 
the third, fines on renewals of leases for years, averaged £2,300. 
The payments, small in amount, were chiefly for rates. The total 
receipts and payments for each of the seven years of the period 
were as follows :^- 





Years. 


Receipts. 


' Payments. 


■ 






£ 


£ 




1844 


10,140 


\ 2,324 




1845 


19,383 


2,022 




1846 


11,793 


2,114 




1847 


9,319 


2,867 




1848 


11,313 


2,142 




1849 


10,792 


1,999 1 




.1850 


28,388 
101,128 


2,147 


' 




Total 


15,615 





The average annual receipts amounted to £14,448, and the pay- 
ments to £2,230, leaving an average surplus of £12,218. 

Bangor, — More than two-thirds of the annual revenues of the See of Bangor, 
see of Bangor were derived from sources under one heading, 
marked " houses, lands, and tithes/' while one-half of the payments 
were for *' taxes and parochial rates on houses, lands, and tithes." 
The next largest item of expenditure was under " agency and col- 
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Bee of Bath 
and Wellf . 



lection of income." The following were the total receipts and pay- 
ments of each year of the septennial period : — 



Years. 



Receipts. 



Payments. 





£ 


£ 


1844 


6,265 


2,035 


1845 


6,112 


1,819 


1846 


7,647 


1,661 


1847 


6,003 


1,583 


1848 


5,541 


1,889 


1849 


6,324 


1,525 


1850 


6,163 


1,519 



Total 



44,055 



12,031 



According to these returns, the average annual income was 
£6,293, and the expenditure £1,719, leaving an average annual 
surplus of £4,574. 

Bath and Wells (simply Welh at the period). — Fines on renewal 
of leases for lives, varying from £5,100, to £1,700 in diflferent years, 
were returned as forming the bulk of the revenue of the see of 
Bath and Wells, the remainder being derived from rents, and from 
house, lands, and tithes, each of these two divisions of income pro- 
ducing about £1,400 every year. "Agency and collection of 
income " formed the chief branch of annual payments, the whole of 
small amount. The total receipts and payments were as follows in 
each of the seven years : — . 





Years. 


Beceipta. 


Payments. 






£ 


£ 






1844 


5,795 


623 






1845 


7,163 


924 






1846 


4,547 


635 






1847 


5,187 


599 






1848 


8,803 


922 






1849 


6,180 


595 






1850 


6,971 


610 






Total 


44,646 


4,908 





The average annual receipts during the period amounted to 
;&6,378, and the payments to £701, leaving an annual surplus of 
£5,677. 

Seeof CarMe. Carlisle. — Two sources of receipts, the first from fines on renewals 

of leases for lives, very irregular from year to year, and the second 
from houses, lands, and tithes, averaging £1,000 per annum, formed 
the principal part of the income of the see of Carlisle during 
the septennial period. The expenditure was distributed over a 
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number of small items, the chief of them rates and taxes. The 
total receipts and payments of each year were as follows : — 



Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 




£ 


£ 


1844 


6,340 


1,032 


1845 


3,037 


1,038 


1846 


2,565 


953 


1847 


2,685 


935 


1848 


4,580 


936 


1849 


3,558 


888 


1850 


4,324 


908 


Total 


27,089 


6,690 



The returns show the average annual receipts to have been 
i63,869, and the payments £956, giving an annual surplus of 
£2,913. 

Chester, — During the first few years of the septennial period, the See of Chester, 
bulk of the income of the see of Chester was derived from fines on 
renewals of leases for lives, of most variable annual amount. This 
source disappeared altogether in the following three years, with the 
appointment of a new incumbent, in the person of Dr. Graham — 
succeeding Dr. Sumner, translated to Canterbury. Added to the 
receipts in the first of these three years were £550, and in the other 
two £1,100 contributed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
payments were chiefly for stipends and pensions. The total receipts 
and payments were as follows for each year of the period : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


3,361 


309 






1845 


5,099 


309 






1846 


1,925 


439 ! 




1847 


9,416 


309 


1848 


2,1.55 


358 


1 1849 


3,402 


487 , 




1850 


2,725 


465 






Total 


28,083 


2,676 





The returns showed the average annual receipts to have amounted 
to £4,012, and the payments to £382, leaving an annual surplus of 
£3,636. 

ChicheBter. — Three sources of income, nearly equal in amount, See of Chi. 
the first, rents ; the second, fines on renewals of leases for lives ; ^^®^®^- 
and the third described as "fines, devises, and other profits of 
manors," formed the revenues of the see of Chichester, included in 
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See of Ely. 



which were annual contributions of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
amounting to £650. The payments were small. During the sep- 
tennial period the total receipts and payments were as follows : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


4,471 


325 






1845 


4,735 


359 






1846 


3,244 


327 i 


i 1847 


5,163 


250 


1848 


3,7j60 


149 


1849 


5,687 


186 




1850 


5,319 


153 






Total 


32,379 


1,749 





The average receipts of the seven years amounted to £4,625, 
and the payments to £249, leaving an average annual surplus of 
£4,376. 

Ely, — The greater part of the revenue of the see of Ely was 
derived from fines on renewal of leases for years, producing on the 
average about £4,000 per annum. There were also fines on re- 
newals of leases for lives, but of most irregular amount, one year 
giving £9,841, and four other years nothing. The chief items of 
payment were sums from £1,140 to £4,000 made over, during four 
years of the septennial period, to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
The total receipts and payments were as follows : — 



1 


Years. 


Receipts. 


1 

Payments. 


! 

! 

1 




£ 


£ 




1844 


13,785 


2,922 




1845 


7,625 


1,562 




1846 


0,947 


904 




1847 


10,435 


1,403 




i 1848 


8,822 


4,903 




1849 


9,223 


925 






1850 


4,223 


3,542 






Total 


60,060 


16,161 





On the average of the seven years, the receipts amounted to £8,580 
per annum, and the payments to £2,308, leaving an annual surplus 
of £6,272. 

See of Exeter. Exeter. — The only important source of income of the see of 
Exeter consisted in rents, producing regularly every year £732. 
Fines on renewal of leases for lives produced varying amounts in 
some years, and nothing in others, while fines on renewal of leases 
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for years did not produce anything. The payments were very small, 
except those of two years, incurred for law expenses. The following 
were the total receipts and payments of the septennial period : — ' 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payment. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


2,594 


142 






1845 


1,396 


1,040 






1846 


1,653 


100 


' 




1847 


1,510 


195 






1848 


3,093 


1,423 






1849 


1,499 


101 






1850 


1,919 


101 






Total 


13,664 


3,102 





According to these returns, the annual average receipts were £1,952, 
and the payments £443, leaving an annual surplus of £1,509. 

Gloucester and Bristol. — Fines on renewals of leases for lives, See of Glou- 
varying greatly from year to year, formed the major part of the gj^stol?" 
revenues of the see of Gloucester and Bristol during the septennial 
period. The principal other sources of income were rents and houses, 
and lands and tithes, together with the proceeds of the vicarage 
of Almondsbury, annexed to the see by Act of Parliament. All 
the payments were small. The total receipts and payments in each 
of the seven years were as follows : — 





1 

Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 






£ 


£ \ 


1844 


3,701 


214 i 


; 1845 


3,095 


219 j 




1846 


7,880 


207 




1847 


3,189 


237 




1848 


6,260 


193 




1849 


4,699 


190 






1850 


4,170 
33,600 


197 
1,457 






Total 





The receipts amounted, on the average of the seven years, to 
£4,800 per annum, and the payments to £208, leaving an annual 
surplus of £4,592. 

Hereford. — Fines on renewal of leases, both for lives and for See of Here- 
years, formed the chief sources of income of the see of Hereford ^ord. 
during the period. The fines, as in other sees, varied greatly in 
diflferent years. Included in the annual receipts were £1,400 con- 
tributed by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The payments were 
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See of Lich- 
field. 



of small amount. The following were the total receipts and pay- 
ments in each year of the septennial period : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 






£ 


£ 






1844 


5,738 


360 






1845 


5,564 


320 






1846 


5,929 


286 






1847 


12,808 


387 






1848 


5,493 


276 




1849 


2,998 


421 




1850 


4,468 


454 






Total 


42,998 


2,504 





Ou the average of the seven years the receipts amounted to £6,142 
per annum, and the payments to :£358, leaving a surplus of £5,784 
per annum. 

Lichfield. — ^The returns showed the revenues of the see of Lich- 
field to come from unusually regular sources. About £1,200 per 
annum was derived from woods, £920 from rents, and £750 from 
fines on renewals of leases for years, throughout the septennial 
period. The chief branch of payments, amounting to £380 a-year, 
was under the item " expenses of woods"; and the next largest, 
£110, was for "agency and collection of income." The total re- 
ceipts and payments in each of the seven years were as follows : — 



Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 




£ 


£ 


1844 


5,047 


851 


1845 


5,867 


1,343 


1840 


4,977 


953 


1847 


4,991 


862 


1848 


4,709 


918 


1849 


4,709 


796 


1850 


6,034 


799 


Total 


36,334 


6,522 



The average annual receipts of the period were £5,190, and the 
payments £932 ; leaving an annual surplus of £4,258. 



See of Lincoln. Lincoln, — ^Three sources of income, all of them very regular, 

formed the annual revenue of the see of Lincoln. Houses, lands, 
and tithes, produced nearly £1,700 per annum ; fines on renewals 
of leases for years, £1,100; and rents, £934. Among the pay- 
ments the most considerable items were for pensions, £78, and 
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tenths, £66. The following were the total receipts and payments 
for each year of the septennial period : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


4,229 


522 






1845 


5,203 


310 






1846 


3,896 


513 






1847 


3,954 


307 






1848 


4,947 


360 




1849 


3,926 


347 






1850 

■ 


4,961 


351 






Total 


31,116 


2,710 





On the average of the seven years the annual receipts were £4,449, 
and the payments £344, which left a surplus of £4,105 per annum. 

Llandaff. — The income of the see of Llandaflf— very small alto- See of Llan- 
gether — was derived mainly from two sources, namely, rents, pro- ^*^- 
ducing regularly £410 per annum, and dividends of about the same 
amount. Fines on renewal of leases for years brought sums vary- 
ing from £85 to £1,685 in four different years. To the revenue of 
the last year of the septennial period the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners contributed £3,150. The payments, small in amount, were 
chiefly for tenths and taxes. The total receipts and payments were 
as follows in each of the seven years : — 





Years. 


Beceipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 




' 1844 


1,484 


52 




1845 


622 


82 






1846 ■ 


790 


112 






1847 


2,707 


112 




1848 


647 


113 


: 1849 


753 


122 ! 




1850 


4,398 


121 






Total 


11,401 


714 





The annual receipts, on the average, of the septennial period 
amounted to £1,629, and the payments to £102 ; giving an annual 
surplus of £1,527. 

Manchester, — The revenues of the see of Manchester were re- 
turned as simply arising from "Endowment from Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England," the same being £2,550 for the year 
1848, and £4,200 for each of the years 1849 and 1850. There 
were no payments. 



See of Man- 
chester. 
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See of Nor- 
wich. 



Norwich. — Rents and fines on renewals of leases— the latter, as 
usual, varying in amount — constituted the chief sources of revenue 
of the see of Norwich during the period. The payments were 
mainly for collection of income. The total receipts and payments 
in each of the seven years were as follows : — 





Years, 


1 

Heceipts. 


Payments. 








^ 


£ 






1844 


5,748 


370 






1845 


5,563 


671 






1846 


5,999 


445 






1847 


6,020 


437 




1848 


7,087 


444 




1849 


5,206 


492 




1 
I 

1 


1850 


7,271 


460 

• 




Total 


42,894 


3,319 





The average receipts of the period were £6,128 a-year, and the 
payments £474 ; leaving a yearly surplus of £5,654. 

See of Oxford. Oxford, — The only regular receipts of the sge of Oxford during 

the septennial period were from hous'es, lands, and tithes, and from 
rents; the former producing £508, and the latter £416 per annum. 
From fines on renewal of leases for lives* there were derived, in 
three years, amounts varying from £2,000 to £3,000. To the 
revenue, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners contributed £750 in the 
first two years, and £3,500 in the other five years. The payments 
were chiefly for collection of income. The following were the total 
receipts and payments in each of the seven years : — 



Years. 


Receipts. 

1 


Payments. 


i 




£ 


• £ 


1844 


2,331 


195 


1845 


4,829 


180 


1846 


4,494 


363 


1847 


4,426 


363 


1848 


4,426 


363 


1849 


9,691 


683 




1850 


6,402 


749 




Total 


36,599 


2,902 





See of Peter- 
borough. 



On the average the total receipts were £5,228 per annum, and the 
payments £414; leaving a surplus of £4,814 per annum. 

Peterborough. — Fines on renewals of leases for years, varying from 
£115 in one year to £5,411 in another, formed the main source of 
revenue of the see of Peterborough, besides two endowments — ^the 
first, of £1,100 per annum, arising from the annexed rectory of 
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Castor ; and the second, of £1,150, from an annual grant of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The chief item of payments, about 
£400 per annum, was "in respect of Castor rectory." The total 
receipts and payments in each of the seven years were as follows : — 






£ 


1844 


5,453 


1845 


5,131 


1846 


8,471 


1847 


6,749 


1848 


3,157 


1849 


3,655 


1850 . 


4,456 



Total 



37,072 




The average receipts of the period amounted to £5,296 per annum, 
and the payments to £637 ; giving a yearly surplus of £4,659. 

Eipon. — Rents, to the amount of about £500 per annum, and See cf Ripon. 
fines, averaging £700, formed the chief sources of revenue of the 
see of Ripon during the period. To augment it, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners added a gi'ant of £2,200 in each year from 1844 to 
1847, with increase to £2,700 in the three following years, the 
additional £500 being given " in lieu of Ripon leaseholds." The 
payments were chiefly for repairs. The following were the total 
receipts and payments in each of the seven years : — 





Veais. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


3,689 


488 


1845 


5,516 


481 


1846 


4,755 


329 ' 




1847 


6,692 


346 ! 




1848 


3,939 


307 






1849 


4,417 


389 






1850 


4,770 


400 






Total 


33,778 


2,740 



The receipts, on the average of the septennial period, amounted to 
£4,825, and the payments to £391, leaving a balance of £4,434 
per annum. 

Rochester, — Besides fines on renewal of leases for lives, of a con- See of Roches- 
stantly varying amount, the chief source of income of the see of ter. 
Rochester during the septennial period was from rents, producing 
about £600 a-year. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners added an 
augmentation grant of £1,875 in 1846, increasing it to £3,750 in 
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See of Salis- 
bury. 



See of St, 
Asapb. 



the four following years. The payments were very small. The 
following were the total receipts and payments in each of the seven 



years : — 





Yean. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 






1 


£ 


£ 




1844 


768 


63 




, 1845 


996 


75 




1846 


3,673 


88 




' 1847 


6,730 


90 




1848 


6,644 


93 


1849 


4,607 


63 






1850 


4,607 


63 






Total . 


28,025 


535 



On the average of the seven years the total receipts amounted to 
£4,005 per annum, and the payments to 476, leaving an annual 
surplus of £3,929. 

SalMury. — ^The regular income of the see of Sahsbury during 
the period was mainly derived from rents, producing about £2,600 
per annum, and the addition to it, irregular as usual, was from fines 
on renewal of leases, producing in some years over £6,000, and in 
others nothing. The principal item of expenditure was in pay- 
ment for tenths ; next to it that for " agency and collection of 
income " ; and a third for " expenses of manors." The total 
receipts and payments were as follows in each year of the septen- 
nial period : — 





Years. 


Beceipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


8,121 


394 






1845 


6,414 


422 




; 1846 


5,450 


448 






1847 


2,965 


461 






1848 


9,914 


851 






1849 


6,386 


428 






1850 


6,128 


412 






Total 


45,378 


3,416 





The average receipts of the period were £6,482 per annum, and 
the payments £488, leaving an average surplus of £5,994 per 
annum. 

St Asaph, — ^Nearly the whole of the income of the see of St. 
Asaph was derived from houses, lands and tithes, the produce vary- 
ing annually from £5,600 to £6,800. Fines on renewal of leases. 
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whether for lives or years, produced not more than £500 yearly on 
the average of the septennial period. Among the payments was 
£1,300 per annum to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners from 1847 
to 1 850. The total receipts and payments were as follows in each 
of the. seven years : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 




1844 


8,402 


1,984 






1845 


9,748 


1,868 






1846 


7,020 


1,994 






1847 


7,201 


3,182 






1848 


7,250 


2,805 






1849 


7,687 


3,127 






1850 


6,355 


3,035 






Total 


53,663 


17,995 





On the average of the septennial period, the annual receipts 
amounted to £7,666, and the payments to :62,570, leaving an 
annual surplus of j£5,096. 

St. DavicCt. — ^About one-half of the annual gross receipts of the See of St. 
see of St. David's, during the period, were derived from houses, David's, 
lands, and titles, and the remainder, partly, from fines on renewal of 
leases for lives and for years, and partly from a grant of £1,000 
per annum from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The payments 
were chiefly for rates and taxes, and-coUectiou of income. 

The following were the total receipts and payments in each year 
of the septennial period : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1844 


7,182 


867 






1845 


7,000 


812 






1846 


8,041 


788 






1847 


5,834 


090 






1848 


5,274 


855 






1849 


5,577 


791 






1850 


5,029 


1,008 






Total 


43,937 


5,811 





The average receipts of the period amounted to £6,283 per annum, 
and the payments to £830, giving a surplus of £5,453 per annum. 

Worcester, — The principal source of income of the see of Worces- Seeof Worcee. 
ter, during the period, consisted of fines on renewal of leases for ^^' 
liv,<5s, varying from £2,500 to £9,000. The second considerable 
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source of revenue was from "fines, heriots, and other profits of 
manors," the amount received averaging £2,000 per annum. 
Among the payments were annual sums of from £776 to £7,682, 
paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the six years 1845 to 
1850. The toOil receipts and payments in each of the years of 
the septennial period were as follows : — 



Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 






£ 


£ 




1844 


8,820 


748 




1845 


12,723 


4,411 




1846 


8,131 


1,969 




1847 


6,310 


1,962 




1848 


11,623 


1,372 




1849 


12,813 


8,152 




1850 


5,430 


1,472 




Total 

p 
1 


65,850 


20,086 





The average receipts of the septennial period were £9,407 a-year, 
and the payments £;ij,869, leaving a yearly surplus of £6,538. 

The following Table summarises the figures of the septennial 
return, giving the average annual gross receipts, the average 
annual payments, and surpluses of receipts over payments, or the 
net receipts of the various archiepiscopal and episcopal sees, as 
reported to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners : — 

TABLE IV. 

Summary of the Septennial Returns, 1844-50. 



Sees. 


Average annnal 
gross receipts. 

£ 


Average aunaol 
payments. 


Average 

annoal net 

receipts. 




£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


30,730 


7,984 


' 24,174 


York 


14,225 


2,038 


12,187 


London 


17,711 


1,198 


16,513 


Durham 


29,651 


14,064 


1 15,587 


Winchester 


14,448 


2,230 


; 12,218 


Bangor 


6,293 


1,719 


4,574 


Bath and Wells 


6,378 


701 


5,677 


Carlisle 


3,869 


956 


2,913 


Chester 


4,012 


382 


3,636 


Chichester 


4,625 


249 


4,376 


S2jL\ ••• ••• ... ••• •.• 


8,580 


2,308 


6,272 


jjiXCuer ... •.* ••• •.• ... 


1,952 


443 


1,509 


Gloucester and Bristol 


4,800 


208 


4,592 


Hereford , 


6,142 


358 


5,784 


Lichfield 


5,190 


932 


4,268 


Lincoln 


4,449 


344 


4,105 
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Average 


Sees. 


Average annual 


Average annnal 


annnal net 




gross receipts. 


payments. 


receipts. 


• 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Brought forward . . . 


•163,055 


36,114 


128,375 


Llandaff 


1,629 


102 


1,527 


Manchester ... .' 


2,550 




2,550 


Norwich 


6,128 


474 


5,654 


Oxford 

• 


5,228 


414 


4,814 


Peterborough 


5,296 ' 


637 


4,659 


Eipon 


4,825 i 


391 


4,434 


Rochester 


4,005 


76 


3,929 


Salisbury 


6,482 i 


488 


5,994 


St. Asaph 


7,666 1 


2,570 


5,096 


St. David's 


6,283 i 


830 


5,453 


Worcester 


9,407 I 

1 


2,869 


6,538 


XOvaI . . • ... ■ * ■ 


222,554 

1 


44,965 

• 


179,023 



A year after the publication, as a Parliamentary paper, of the Fourth Report 
septennial return, giving the revenues of all the archiepiscopal and ^^ ^^{^^n^' 
episcopal sees — with the exception of the see of Sodor and Man — missioners.^*^ 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners issued their fourth Report. ♦ In 
it they mentioned the fact that the return had been " laid before 
the House of Commons, in compliance with two addresses," but 
that " the necessity for these septennial returns " had ceased, and 
that therefore the Commissioners, desirous of carrying out " the 
provisions contained in the Act 13 and 14 Victorise, cap. 94, which 
require that every bishop thereafter appointed should receive the 
fixed annual income assigned to his see, without reference to the 
actual produce of its revenues," had " passed a scheme, which 
has been ratified by an Order of Her Majesty in Council." The 
Commissioners added that " the provisions of the scheme apply to 
all archbishops and bishops succeeding to their sees upon avoidances 
happening after the 1st January, 1848, and take effect from the 
commencement of their respective incumbencies " 

The most important part of the new scheme of the Ecclesiastical Fixation of 
Commissioners, which was ratified by an Order in Council dated episcopal 
August 25th, 1851, related to the future settlement of the incomes '®^®^°®^- 
of all archbishops and bishops, as connected with the schedule fixed 
by Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 77. Under the new enactment 
every incumbent of a see had to deliver, " on or before the 25th of 
March and the 29th of September of any year," in prescribed 
forms, " a correct account in writing, certified under the hand of 
such archbishop or bishop, of all monies, whether consisting of 
arrears or otherwise, actually received by him in respect of the 
revenues of his see daring the half year ending on the 31st of 
December or the 30th of June, as the case may be." It was 
further provided that "in any case in which it shall appear by such 



* Fourtli General Report from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
Folio. London, 1852. 
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account that, after allowing all reasonable and customary payments 
and deductions, the net amount so received has exceeded one-half 
of the amount of the annual income so named as aforesaid for each 
archbishop or bishop, the surplus shall at the same time be paid by 
each archbishop or bishop to our credit at the Bank of England, 
and that upon the account so delivered being examined and ap- 
proved by our treasurers for the time being, their receipt for the 
amount of such surplus shall be given to each archbishop or bishop, 
and shall be a good and valid discharge for all payments or contri- 
butions to which such archbishop or bishop may be liable ; and 
that in any case in which it shall appear, upon due investigation of 
such account, that after such payments and deductions as aforesaid, 
the net amount so received is less than one-half of the annual 
income, there shall be paid by us to such archbishop or bishop, on 
the 1st of May or the 1st of November, as the case may be, such a 
sum of money as shall make up the deficiency." 
Defoending The schedule appended to the Order in Council fixed, in con- 

scale of formity with Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 77, the income of the 

archbishops and bishops as follows, in a descending scale : — 

Sees. £ 

Canterbury 15,000 

York and London— each 10,000 

Durham 8,000 

Winchester 7,000 

JLiX V ... ... •>. ■•• ••. ••• kJjkJ\J\J 

Bath and Wells, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Lincoln, Oxford, Eochester, Salisbury, and 
Worcester — each 5,000 

Carlisle, Chester, Lichfield, Norwich, Peter- 
borough, Eipon, and St. David's — each . . . 4,500 

Bangor, Chichester, Hereford, Llandafif, Man- 
chester, and St. Asaph — each 4,200 

The system of fixed incomes, as laid down in this schedule, 
was carried out gradually, either upon consent of the interested 
parties, or at the occurrence of vacancies in the archiepiscopal and 
episcopal sees. 

In their fifth Report, * the following announcement was made by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners: — "The scheme passed in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Act 13 and 14 Victoriae, cap. 94, 
for regulating the incomes of the archbishops and bishops, to which 
reference was made in the last Report, did not effect the then 
holders of any sees but those of Canterbury, Chester, Norwich, and 
Llandaff, who had been appointed subsequently to the 1st of 
January, 1848 ; but the Commissioners stated that they had 
received proposals from several other bishops to bring themselves 
within the last-mentioned provisions, and they have even to report 
that during the year preceding the 1st of November last, they have 
entered into agreements with Salisbury, St. Asaph, Ripon, Ely, and 

* Fifth General Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
Folio. London, 1853. 
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Worcester, whereby fixed instead of fluctuating incomes would be 
assigned to them." The movement thus commenced was concluded 
in little more than ten years, with the avoidance of the last see, not 
subject to the scheme. 

A tabular survey of the eflfects of the scheme is given in the 
following statement, which shows the fixed income of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, together with the average annual receipts 
between 1844-50, and the difference (+ more and -r less) between 
the fixed and the average incomes. 

TABLE V. 

Comparison of fixed Incomes and average Receipts, 



Sbes. 


Fixed annual 
income. 


ATerage 

(1844-60) 

annual income. 


Difference. 
+ more J -j-lesa. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


15,000 


24,174 


-5- 9,174 


York 


10,000 


12,187 


-5- 2,187 


London 


10,000 


16,485 


-5- 6,485 


Durham 


8,000 


16,016 


-5- 8,016 


Winchester 


7,000 


12,218 


-s- 5,218 


Bangor 


4,200 


4,574 


-r- 374 


Bath and Wells 


5,000 


5,677 


-4- 677 


Carlisle 


4,500 


2,913 


+ 1,587 


Chester 


4,500 


3,636 


+ 864 


Chichester 


4,200 


4,376 


-5- 176 


Elv 

j-j'^j ••• *•* ... ••• *•• 


5,500 


6,272 


-5- 772 


Exeter 


5,000 


1,509 


+ 3,491 


Gloncester and Bristol ... 


5,000 


4,592 


+ 408 


Hereford 


4,200 


5,784 


-^ 1,584 


Lichfield 


4,500 


4,258 


+ 242 


Lincoln 


5,000 


4,105 


+ 895 


LIanda£f 


4,200 


1,527 


+ 2,673 


Manchester 


4,200 


2,550 


+ 1,650 


Norwich 


4,500 


5,654 


-T- 1,154 


Oxford 


5,000 


4,814 


+ 186 


Peterborongh 


4,500 


4,659 


-5- 159 


Eipon 


4,500 


4,434 


+ 66 


Rochester 


5,000 


3,929 


+ 1,071 


Salisbury 


5,000 


5,994 


■r- 994 


St. Asaph 


4,200 


5,096 


-5- 896 


St. David's 


4,500 


5,453 


-i- 953 


Worcester 


5,000 


6,538 


-5- 1,538 


Total 


152,200 

1 


179,424 


^27,224 



It will be seen that the net result of the execution of the 
scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners was to decrease the 
total annual income of the twenty-seven sees to the amount of 
£27,224, this being the difference between the fixed annual incomes 

d2 
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Gommon Fand 
of the Ecde- 
siastioal Com- 
nuBsioners. 



of the archbishops and bishops, and of the former annual average 
receipts, as shown in the septennial returns. 

In their successive Reports after the fifth, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners referred but very slightly to the revenues of the archie- 
piscopal and episcopal sees, considering all matters pertaining to 
the subject as settled. Only now and then, as in the fourteenth 
Report,* they made references to the progress of the settlement. 
"Schemes have been passed,'' the fourteenth Report stated, "in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act 23 and 24 Victoriae, cap. 
124, for placing the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Durham, 
and their successors, in possession of permanent estates sufficient to 
produce the amount fixed by Act of Parliament as the income of 
their respective sees, whereupon the remainder of the estates of 
those sees become absolutely vested in the Commissioners, for the 
purposes of the Common Fund." The same Report contained a 
financial statement, headed "Common Fund Account, from the 13th 
of October, 1840, to the 31st of October, 1862." It was shown in 
this statement that, from the date of the formation of the Com- 
mission, in October, 1840, till the end of October, 1862, a period of 
twenty-two years, the financial transactions amounted to £4,044,778, 
divided as follows : — 



Revenue of Common Fund, 1840-62. 

Capitular revenues of the Commissioners 
Rental, &c. of estates vested in Commissioners 
Dividends and interest on investments 
Loans from the Governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty 

Surplus from enfranchisements 

Legacy for the augmentation of small benefices 



£ 
•874,882 
1,211,587 
402,852 

554,250 

1,000,207 
1,000 



Total ... 4,044,778 



Ha^endUure of Common Fund, 1840-62. 
Augmentation and endowment of benefices ... 1,755,282 
Augmentation and endowment of archdeaconries 83,646 
Charges upon the income of the Commissioners 

Miscellaneous expenditure 

Improvements of the property of the Common 

-1- ClXXvL flif *«ff t«» ••• ••• 

Establishment and Office expenses of the Com- 
missioners 
Legal expenses 

Charges of architects, surveyors, and actuaries 
Income Tax chargeable upon the Common Fund 
Balance in hand on 31st October, 1862 



565,355 
24,929 

321,153 

127,604 
95,191 
94,704 
16,157 

960,757 



Total 



4,044,778 



* Fourteenth. G^eneral Report from the Ecclesiastical Commiseioners for 
England. Folio. London, 1863. 
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Besides the " Commou Fund Account," the Ecclesiastical Com- Episcopal 

missioners furnished an "Episcopal Fund Account," for the period Fund of the 

from the 13th October, 1840, to the 14th August, 1850, when the com^ 

Episcopal was merged in the Common Fund. The Account was as Bioners. 
follows : — 

Revenue of Episcopal Fundy 1840-50. 

£ 
Eeceipts from the Sees of Canterbury, York, 

Durham, Ely, St. Asaph, and Worcester 213,566 
Eental, &c., of estates vested in the Com- 
missioners 2,236 

Interest on Government Securities, &c. ... 28,665 



Total ... 244,467 



ExpcndiUire of Episcopal Fund, 1840-50. 

Payments to the Sees of Chester, Chichester, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Llandafif, Manchester, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Eipon, Eochester, 

and St. David's 153,61 1 

Cost of episcopal palaces and grounds . . . 31,622 
Payments for augmentation of episcopal bene- 

nces ... ••• ... ... ... J.o,yo4 

Purchase of Government Securities 27,124 

Commutation payments to the sees of Exeter 

and Eipon 3,612 

;^tablishment and Office expenses of the Com- 
missioners 5,197 

Legal expenses 918 

Surveyors' Charges 705 

Architects' Charges 354 

Income Tax chargeable upon the Episcopal 

Fund 270 

Balance in hand on 14th August^ 1850 ... 5,070 

Total ... 244,467 



To the twenty-seven archiepiscopal and episcopal sees, in existence Formation of 
when the Ecclesiastical Commissioners issued their fourteenth Re- ^e See of 
port and balance sheet for the years 1840-62, there was added ^anT^^ 
subsequently a twenty-eighth, in the bishopric of Sodor and Man. 
The organisation of this see — one of the oldest of the Church of 
England, dating back, on Camden's authority, to the ninth century, 
when it is said to have been founded by Pope Gregory IV. — was long 
in abeyance, owing to diflferences of views among the prelates consti- 
tuting the Ecclesiastical Commission. A majority of them inclined 
to annex the see to Carlisle, giving the name of Carlisle and Man 
to the united bishopric ; and a Bill to this effect was actually issued. 
However, the Manx people protested so energetically against the 
scheme, pronouncing it an infringement of their liberties, that it 
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had to be abandoned ; and the consequence was the addition of the 
bishopric of Sodor and Man to the twenty-seven sees, and its en- 
dowment with an annual income of £2,000, being little more than 
one-third of the average annual revenue of the other sees. As 
shown in a preceding table (Number II.), the total fixed incomes of 
the twenty-seven sees amounted to £152,200; and the addition of 
Sodor and Man raised the total to £154,200. The average annual 
income of each see henceforth was £5,507. 
Unsettled The actual arrangements at present in force in the payment of 

oomid^<^ef. ^^^ incomes of the prelates of the Church of England are impressed, 
in a singular degree, by a character of mutability. It was ordered, 
by Act 23 and 24 Victoriae, cap. 124, that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners should, " from time to time," on the avoidance of any 
see more particularly, "revise the arrangements in force," as re- 
gards episcopal endowments ; either adding to, or subtracting from, 
the estates settled upon the sees as sources of incomes. However, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and, in the first instance, their 
Estates Committee, were not by the Act compelled to do this, but 
only permitted '* if they think fit." But up to the date of the last 
Report they have not thought fit to revise the incomes of more than 
three or four bishops, nor have many of the sees even had the lands 
assigned to them, which were to be the sources of the episcopal in- 
comes. When this has been done, and the revision has taken place, 
as, for example, in the case of the see of Peterborough, which be- 
came vacant in 1868, it was invariably found that the produce of 
the assigned estates exceeded the fixed income, and that deductions 
had to be made from the endowment. It is impossible altogether, 
from the intricate and confused reports of the Commissioners, to 
ascertain the extent and value of the lands settled upon archbishops 
and bishoprics in all cases where endowments have been made ; 
still it can be done, to a certain extent, by a close examination of 
the two huge Blue-books published in 1876, which have acquired the 
name of the *' Modern Doomsday-book of England."* It is gene- 
rally admitted that the returns given in these Blue-books are not 
distinguished for accuracy ; and they, indeed, do not profess to be 
correct, because they are not complete. They leave out, not only the 
metropolis, with its colossal wealth in real property, but they take 
no account either of woods, common lands, or mines, other than of 
coal. The estimates of value are, moreover, inexact, through being 
based solely on the parish valuation lists. Still, the returns are 
notable as far as they go, if it is kept in view that all the figures 
are of necessity under-statements, and in some cases (as in the 
mining counties) gross under-statements. The return is also inte- 
resting as showing which of the sees of England and Wales have 
been up to the present endowed with landed estates. 
Landed pro- The following Table gives, after the " New Doomsday-book," the 
pertyofthe list of the counties of England and Wales in which any of the 
" ^^^* bishops are registered owners of landed property, with the extent 

and estimated rental of such property : — 

* Return of .Owners of Land in England and Wales, exclusive of the 
Metropolis. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. Imp. 4to. 2 vols. pp. 2,000. London, 1876. 
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TABLE VI. 

Extent and value of Landed Property of ArehbitJiops and Bishops. 



Counties. 


Bishops. 


Area of land. 


Gross esti- 
mated rental 


England : — 




Acres. ] 


Roods. 


Prchs. 


£ s. 


Cambridgeshire 


Elv 


342 





8 


584 10 


Cornwall 


Exeter 


693 


2 


26 


676 3 


Devonshire 


Exeter 


— 






302 


}i • . • • . • 


Llandaff 


11 


2 





20 


Dorsetshire 


Salisbury 


10 


2 


26 


12 


Durham 


Durham 


1,142 


2 


1 


1,079 


}y ••• ••• » » 4 


Chester 


42 








45 


Essex 


London 


233 





8 


216 5 


)j ... «•• .*< 


Lichfield 


421 


2 


20 


461 


Qloucestershire 


Glo'ster & Bristol 


2,006 


2 


11 


3,879 5 


Herefordshire 


Hereford 


422 





21 


683 14 


Hertfordshire 


London 


174 


2 


20 


325 15 


Huntingdonshire ... 


Peterborough ... 


1,246 


2 


22 


1,917 


IVcIl t ••• ••• ••• 


Rochester 


10 








40 


^y ••• ••• ••• 


Canterbury (Abp.) 


2,441 


3 


9 


3,140 6 


Lancashire 


Manchester 




— 


— 


330 


jj ■•• ••• ••• 


Canterbury (Abp.) 


120 


1 





144 


I^incolnshire 


Carlisle 


1,840 


3 


9 


2,427 16 


jf • . • . . . 


Lincoln 


1,762 


1 


1 


2,884 12 


)y • . • . . a 


Peterborough ... 


201 


3 


33 


363 4 


Middlesex 


London 


41 


1 


34 


541 5 


Monmouthshire 


Llandaff 


424 


1 


15 


274 1 


Norfolk 


Norwich 


218 





4 


550 15 


Northamptonshire . . . 


Peterborough ... 


1,199 


3 


18 


2,708 12 


Nottingham 


Lincoln 


33 





3 


217 14 


Oxfordshire 


Winchester 


116 


2 


39 


298 4 


)} ... . • • 


Chichester 


• 82 


3 


14 


211 


•• . • • . . 1 


Oxford 


52 


2 


12 


250 15 


)j • • . ••< 
Somersetshire 


York (AbpO ... 
. Bath and Wells . 


1 
107 


1 
3 


24 
2 


1 10 
227 18 


Southamptonshire . . . 


Winchester 


1,732 


3 


29 


1,859 13 


Suffolk 


. Bath and Wells . 


20 


1 


9 


52 3 


Warwickshire 


Worcester 


18 


1 





74 


Wiltshire 


. Glo'ster & Bristol 


1 


3 


27 


3 18 


yy • • • • • 4 


Salisbury 


186 


2 


29 


125 


Worcestershire 


Rochester 


5 


2 


38 


14 7 


>i ••■ 


Worcester 


263 


3 


11 


476 13 


Yorkshire 


Llandaff 


502 





24 


895 11 


yt • • • • • « 


Ripon 


21 





18 


17 4 


yy *•. ... .•! 


York (Abp.) ... 


327 


2 





430 


jj ••• •*• •.« 


York (Abp.) ... 


2,997 


3 


8 


4,024 16 


yy ... ... ••< 


York (Abp.) ... 

• •• • • 9 ••• • 9 • 


934 


1 


35 


1,428 14 


Total, England 


22,414 


3 


8 


34,215 3 


Wales : — 










Anglesey 


Bangor 


552 


1 


10 


534 


Brecknockshire 


St. David's 


9 








14 15 


Cardiganshire 


St. David's 


211 


2 


32 


105 10 


Carmarthenshire ... 


St. David's 


291 


3 


33 


377 7 


Carnarvonshire .. 


Bangor 


33 





25 


279 13 


Denbighshire 


Bangor 

St. Asaph 


92 


1 


30 


58 14 


» ... .. 


8 


3 





44 4 


Flintshire 


, St. Asaph 

. St. David's 


453 


1 


7 


810 8 


G lamorganfihire .. 


257 


3 


27 


140 


Montgomeryshire .. 


. Bangor 


96 


1 


12 


70 


Pembrokeshire 


. St. David's 


5,651 





17 


4,188 11 


Radnorshire 


. St. David's ... 

• ••• • • • ••• •#• 


161 


1 


27 


16 4 


Total, Wales.. 


7,819 


1 


20 


6,639 6 


Total, Englanc 


1 and Wales 


30,233 


4 


28 


40,854 9 
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It will be seen that neither of the two archbishops are returned 
as owners of land in England and Wales, and that several bishops 
are in the same position. The prelate most largely endowed is, 
strangely enough, the Bishop of St. David's, who is returned as 
owning t>,o83 acres of land, valued as £4,842 7s. — being £342 7s. 
more than his fixed income — the property being dispersed over 
six Welsh counties. On the whole, however, it cannot be said 
that the work of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in assigning 
lands from which the incomes of the bishops is to be drawn has 
made much progress to the present time. 
Creation of To the existing twenty-eight sees in England and Wales, there 

^^istT '^d* ^^^ added, by a statute passed in the session of 1875, a prospective 
1876. twenty-ninth in the Bishopric of St. Albans, while a thirtieth, to 

be called the Bishopric of Truro, was decreed by the legislature in 
the session of 1876. By the Act enabling Her Majesty to appoint 
a Bishop of St. Albans by letters patent, " to be made in the 
like manner, as far as circumstances permit, and to have the 
same eflfect as letters patent of Her Majesty nominating a bishop 
to the cure of a bishopric where a dean and chapter elect a 
bishop in accordance with the licence and letters missive of Her 
Majesty," it was provided that the new bishop shall have an annual 
income of £4,500, partly by the sale of certain estates, notably the 
Bishop of Winchester's mansion in St. James's Square, since sold 
for £47,000, and partly from the transfer of two other episcopal 
endowments, to the amount of £1,000, one-half taken from the 
see of Rochester, and the other half from that of Winchester. 
The Act establishing the Bishopric of Truro — 39 and 40 Victorise, 
cap. 54, sanctioned August 11th, 1876 — provides that the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners shall form, from public contributions, and an 
annual sum of £800 from the revenues of the see of Exeter, an 
" endowment fund/' and that a bishop be nominated by letters 
patent of Her Majesty as soon as this ftmd has come to produce 
£3,000 a-year, and the bishop has since been nominated. It is 
further ordered that ** the Truro Bishopric endowment fund shall 
be held by Ecclesiastical Commissioners upon trust to provide a 
net annual income not exceeding £4,200 a-year, and a residence 
for the Bishop of Truro." The creation of the see of St. Albans 
will thus add £3,500, and that of Truro £3,400, to the total fixed 
annual revenues of the archbishops and bishops, raising them from 
£154,200 to £161,100. This sum, of course, does not take into 
account the over-endowments in lands, nor the value of episcopal 
residences, and therefore does not fully represent the annual 
revenues of the bishops of the Church of England. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

REVENUES AND EXPENDITURE OF CATHEDRAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 



It is admitted by the highest ecclesiastical authorities that the Origin of 

- - - - — - - - - Cathedral 

Churches. 



cathedral churches of England and Wales had their origin in the Cathedral 



early missionary colleges, founded immediately after the introduction 
of Christianity into this country.* The Bishop— episcopos, or over- 
seer — was simply the head-teacher of each college, his cathedra, 
that is his chair, representing the centre of propagandistic activity ; 
while the difference of rank between him and his brother mis- 
sionaries was very slight, they all living together, maintained by 
common funds. According to Dugdale there were two descriptions 
of such missionary colleges, the first being establishments with 
open doors, wherein the Word of God was preached, and the young 
were taught, and from which ministers were sent forth to spread the 
glad tidings ; while the second institution was one closed to the out- 
side world, "wherein persons might be brought up in a way of devo- 
tion and learning, to fit them for further service when they should be 
taken out." The latter class obtained the name of monasteria, and 
in these places many of the earliest English bishops received their 
education ; so that there seems to have been an intimate connection 
between the cathedral and the monastic establishments, both having 
frequently a contemporaneous origin. An instance of it is shown 
in the beginning of the seventh century, when the episcopitim of 
St. Paul was founded in the city of London, one Mellitus being 
appointed epUcopos, while in relation with it there grew up at the 
same time, at no great distance from it, on an island in the river 
Thames called Thorney, the monastery of St. Peter. After a lapse 
of more than twelve centuries, they still face each other, St. 
Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey — but how changed in 
character ! 

Wales claims the honour of possessing the oldest cathedral oldest Cathe- 
churches, still extant in its four bishopries,^ which are reputed to ?ral Churches 
date back to the first half of the sixth century. There were, ^ ^^es. 
probably, similar establishments in England at the same early 
period, but they were ruined by foreign invasions, some of them 
destined to perish entirely, and others to be refounded, on a new 
basis, during the Saxon Heptarchy, by missionaries sent from 
Rome. As already stated, in a preceding chapter,"!- there had 

* See Bede (the Ven.), Historia Ecclesiaatica Gentis Anglorum ; Dagdale 
rSir William), Monasticon Anglicarum ; Stillingfleet (Bishop of Worcester), 
Origines Britannicae, &c. &c. 

t See Table on page 2, giving number of Sees and date of foundation. 
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Number of 
Cathedrals 
from the Con. 
qneat to the 
Beformation. 



come to be at the time of the Venerable Bede, about the year 
735, sixteen episcopal churches in England, the time of their 
foundation ranging from a.d. 597, when Canterbury was established, 
to A.D. 709, whilst there were four more sees in Wales, and one in 
the Isle of Man, the date of the foundation of the latter being 
uncertain, legendary history fixing that of the reputed oldest, St. 
David's, more than half a century before Canterbury. 

At the period of the Conquest, the number of cathedrals was 
exactly the same as in the time of Bede, the three centuries elapsed 
having brought no increase in the number, nor any marked change 
in the constitution of these establishments. They were, in the 
main, institutions devoted both to the spread of Christianity and 
the encouragement of theological and philological studies, the latter 
character becoming more and more pronounced in course of time, 
so much so that about tie end of the tenth century they had 
become, in England, as well as on the continent of Europe, the 
principal seats of learning. As universities sprang up, this cha- 
racter was partly lost, but constant efforts were made by learned 
prelates to revive it, one of the most determined being that of 
Archbishop Cranmer, who submitted to Henry VIII. a compre- 
hensive scheme, enacting " that in every cathedral there should be 
provision made for readers or lecturers of Divinity, and of Greek 
and Hebrew ; and a great number of students to be both exercised 
in the daily worship of God, and trained up in study and devotion, 
whom the bishop might transplant out of this nursery into all parts 
of his diocese."* The proposals of Archbishop Cranmer were fully 
embodied in the Act of 31 Henry VHL, for the erection of new 
bishoprics. The purposes for which these Episcopal Sees and 
Cathedrals should be founded were set forth, in the already mentioned 
(page 3) preamble of the Act, in the sentence that "Children 
[should bej brought up in learning ; clerks nourished in the uni- 
versities; old servants decayed to have livings; almshouses for 
poor folk to be sustained in"; and " readers of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin to have good stipends." It is quite clear from this that, even 
as late as the date of the Reformation, the cathedral establishments 
were looked upon, in the sense of their origin, as missionary col- 
leges and centres of learning. How far they subsequently swerved 
from this original purpose is concisely expressed in a paragraph of 
the third Report of the Church Commissioners, which, mild as are 
the words of blame, contains yet a deep reproach in its inner 
sense.-I- " While we gladly acknowledge the fact," say the Church 
Commissioners, " that the Cathedrals have, in many instances, 
furnished due provision for laborious ministers of (rod's Word; 
that they have been the means of encouraging and promoting 
sacred learning ; have fostered many able and zealous champions 
of the faith, who have maintained the cause of Christianity, taken 
part in the translation of the Scriptures into our own and foreign 



* Bumet (Bishop of Salisbury), History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England. 

t Third and Final Report of the Commissioners. Folio. London, 1855. 
P. 7. 
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tongues, and adorned the Church of England, we are yet compelled 
to confess that various circumstances have rendered such instances less 
numerous than they miglU have beenJ' 

In their reports upon the state and management of the Cathedral iHvisioii of 
establishments of England and Wales, the Ecclesiastical Commis- C**^«^^^"- 
sioners divide them into two classes, from the nature of their 
revenues, namely, cathedrals of the Old Foundation, and cathedrals 
of the New Foundation. The cathedrals of the Old Foundation — 
Eccleske Cathedraies Canonicorum secularium — described as '* Churches 
constituted with dean and canons, either before or soon after the 
Norman Conquest," are thirteen in number (nine in England and 
four in Wales), as follows : — 



Cathedrals of the Old Foundation. 


Date of Foundation. 


York . . . 


*•• !•• ••. ... 


625 


London (St. 


X aui s ) ... ... ... 


605 


Bangor. . . 


... ... ... ... 


550 (?) 


Bath and Wells (Wells) 


909 


Chichester ( 


'orig. Selsey, founded 709) 


1070 


Exeter. . . 


••• ••• ••• ••• 


1050 


Hereford 


••« ••• ••• •#• 


687 


Lichfield 


• •• ••• t • 9 ••• 


655 


Lincoln... 


• •• •■• ••• ••• 


1067 


Llandafif 


• •t ••• ••• ••• 


550 (?) 


Salisbury 


• •• ••■ ••• ••• 


1058 


St. Asaph 


• •• ••• ••• ••• 


550 (?) 


St. David's 


• •• ••• ••• • * 9 


540 (?) 



The revenues of the thirteen cathedrals of the Old Foundation Cathedrals of 
here enumerated were chiefly derived, according to the Ecclesias- ^® ^^^ 
tical Commissioners,* from " a common property, from which the *^^ ^^' 
expenses of the fabric, and other necessary outgoings, were defrayed, 
and from which also the dean, with resident officers, and the 
canons, received a daily portion, according to their times of resi- 
dence — ^the dean's share being double that of a canon. Besides this 
communa, the dean, chief officers, and canons, had each a separate 
estate, or a prebend, from the produce of which they were expected 
to maintain a vicar. The non-resident canons paid a certain por- 
tion—one-fifth, one sixth, or one-seventh — of their separate income 
to the common fund for the benefit of the residents." 

The cathedrals of the New Foundation differ very materially, as Cathedrals of 
regards the sources of their revenue, from the Ecclesioe Cathedraies ^® ^®^. 
Canonicorum secularium. In the words of the Ecclesiastical Com- ^^ ^°' 
missioners, " the new cathedrals have a corporate property, from 
which are paid the statutable dividends of the deans and canons, 
minor canons, and other members, all the expenses of the fabric 
and other outgoings. The deans and canons had no separate 
estates, with the exception of Durham and Ely, where, probably by 

* First Beport of the Commissioners. Folio. London, 1854. P. 47. 
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some capitular arrangemeut, the dean and canons held each a 
portion of property annexed to their respective stalls; those of 
Durham being of considerable value, and those of Ely very 
small." 
Glanef of In their classification of cathedrals into those of the Old and 

Cathedrals on those of the Ncw Foundation, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners make 
Fonn^on ^ Subdivision of the latter class into three separate parts, namely, 
first, conventual cathedrals, to the number of eight; secondly, cathe- 
dral churches erected, out of ancient monastries, together with new 
bishoprics, by King Henry VIII., to the number of five, two of 
them at present united ; and, thirdly and lastly, the two modern 
cathedrals of Ripon and Manchester, founded out of collegiate 
churches, by Acts of B and 7 William IV., cap. 77, and 3 and 4 
Victorise, cap. 113. Thus classified, the thirteen cathedrals of the 
New Foundation are as follows : — 



Cathedrals of the New Foundation. 


Date of Foundation. 


1. Conventual Cathedrals : 




Canterbury 
Durham ... 


597 
990 


Carlisle ... 


1133 


Ely 

Norwich ... 


1109 
1091 


Eochester 


604 


Winchester ... ... 


735 


Worcester 


680 


2. King Henry's Cathedrals : 
Bristol 


1540 


Chester 


1540 


Gloucester 


1540 


Oxford ... ... .... 


1540 


Peterborough 


1540 


3. Modern Cathedrals : 




Manchester 


1847 


Eipon . . ... • . . . 


1836 



1829-31. 



The bishopric of Sodor and Man is not referred to by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in their classification of cathedral 
establishments, and mention is made, simply, that it "has no 
chapter." 
Eevennes of The cathedrals of both the Old and New Foundation derive the 
theOathedralB, greater part of their revenues from fines on the granting and re- 
newing of leases, generally for years, of landed estates, and from 
tithe-rent charges. The remainder, constituting the minor portion 
in the majority of cases, is derived from estates and rent charges in 
hand, reserved rents, profits of manors, woods, quarries and mines 
— the last producing a very considerable amount to Durham — and 
of sums of money invested in public securities. In the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed by Parliament in 1831, to inquire 
into the Ecclesiastical Revenues of England and. Wales, the annual 
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gross and net revenues of the cathedral establishments are stated 
as follows, on the average of the three years ending 1831 : — * 

Canterbury. — Income from rents, &c., £5,978 ; from fines, Canterbnry 
£12,667 ; from houses, &c., £148 ; from woods, £2,361 ; from Cathedral, 
quit rents, &c., £395 ; and from other sources, £102. Total 
annual gross income, £21,551 ; permanent yearly payments, 
£5,569 ; annual net income, £15,982. It was reported by the 
Commissioners, as regards the cathedral, that although " the fabric, 
generally speaJking, is in a sound state," yet " a considerable 
annual expenditure must necessarily be incurred in repairs and 
restorations. No funds are reserved for the separation of the 
fabric, but the produce of all sales of timber is applied to that pur- 
pose/' As regards expenditure, "the surplus net revenues are 
divided into fourteen equal shares, of which the dean receives two, 
and each of his six prebendaries one. The sum so divided, accord- 
ing to annual average, was JB14,377." 

York. — Income from rents, &c., £675 ; from fines, &c., £678 ; York 
from woods, £414; and from other sources, £21. Total annual Cathedral, 
gross income, £1,788; permanent yearly payments, £436; annual 
net income, £1,352. It will be seen that the revenues of York 
Cathedral did not amount, in 1831, to one-tenth of those of Canter- 
bury. Still, the Commissioners report that "the fabric of the 
church is in a sound state, and the funds belonging to it, consisting 
of estates in lands and tithes, are sufficient to keep it so, they being 
vested in the dean and chapter for that purpose.'' 

London. — Income from rents, &c,, £3,426 ; from fines, £6,018 ; St. Patd's 
from houses, &c., £112 ; from woods, £381 ; from quit rents, &c., lo^®^^.^' 
£819 ; and from other sources, £390. Total annual gross income, 
£11,140 ; permanent yearly payments, £2,091 ; annual net 
income, £9,049. It is reported that St. Paul's Cathedral, London, 
is " in a good and sound state,*' and that " the fund for keeping it 
in repair is £20,000 South Sea Annuities, standing in the name of 
trustees." It is further reported that " the dean and canons resi- 
dentiary equally divide the surplus net revenues, after payment of 
stipends and allowances ; the average annual sum so divided being 
£9,048." 

Durham. — Income from rents, &c., £6,505 ; from fines, £22,007 ; Durham 
from houses, &c., £46 ; from quit rents, &c., £6,394 ; and from Cathedral, 
other sources, £119. Total annual gross income, £35,071 ; per- 
manent yearly payments, £7,138 ; annual net income, £27,933. 
Durham Cathedral, it will be seen, enjoyed a net revenue, in 1831, 
nearly twice that of Canterbury, and more than twenty times the 
amount of that of York. Notwithstanding, the Commissioners 
reported the fabric of the cathedral church of Durham is in a 
not altogether satisfactory state : " part of the external surface is 
decayed." Concerning the expenditure, the Report runs that "after 
payment of stipends and allowances, amounting to £5,672, to the 



* Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues of England and Wales. Fart I. Folio. London, 1835. Pp. 10-31. 
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Winohesier 
Cathedral. 



Bangor 
Cathedral. 



BathandWells 
Cathedral. 



Bristol 
Cathedral. 



Carlisle 
Cathedral. 



Chester 
Cathedral. 



dean and prebendaries who have kept their residence, the surplus 
is divided into fourteen parts, of which the dean receives two, and 
the prebendaries one each, the sum so divided, according to annual 
average, being £20,877." Thus the share of each prebendary 
amounted to nearly £1,500, and that of the dean to about 
£3,000. 

Winchester. — Income from rents, &c., £2,209 ; from fines, £9,952; 
from woods, £628 ; from quit-rents, &c., £2,678 ; and from other 
sources, £106. Total annual gross income, £15,573 ; permanent 
yearly payments, £2,790 ; annual net income, £12,783. "There 
IS no fund reserved by statute for repairs of the cathedral," reported 
the Commissioners ; " but the profits of woods, as far as they will 
go, have been applied for that purpose.'* As in other rich cathe- 
drals, so in Durham, " the surplus net revenue is divided into four- 
teen shares, of which the dean has two, and the canons one each." 
The average annual sum divided was £10,635. 

Bangor. — " No revenues as a corporate body," runs the Report 
of the Commissioners. " To keep the cathedral church in repair, 
the tithes of a portion of the rectory of Llandinam, Montgomery, 
were assigned " by a decree of the Court of Chancery." The 
poverty of Bangor cathedral is curiously illustrated in another 
paragraph: "There are also two priest-vicars, whose revenues are 
derived from the tithes of portions of the rectory of Llandinam, 
the net annual revenue of each from his office having been, on the 
average of three years, £46 Is. 3Jd." 

Bath and Wells (simply Wells at the period). — Income from 
rents, &c., £1,243 ; from fines, £6,695 ; from houses, &c., £100 ; 
from woods, £209 ; and from other sources, £131. Total annual 
gross income, £8,378; permanent yearly payments, £1,799; annual 
net income, £6,579. "The corporation," reported the Commis- 
sioners, " consists of the dean and six canons residentiary, who 
take equal shares of the surplus net revenue." 

Bristol (united with Gloucester, 1836). — Income from rents, &c., 
£1,467; from fines, £3,026; from other sources, £327. Total 
annual gross income, £4,820 ; permanent yearly payments, £1,191; 
annual net income, £3,629. It was reported by the Commissioners 
that the net revenue was divided into eight shares, " the dean 
having two, and each of the six prebendaries one share." 

Carlisle, — Income from rents, &c., £840; from fines, £5,238; 
and from other sources, £543. Total annual gross income, 
£6,443; permanent yearly payments, £1,125 ; annual net income, 
£5,318. "The monies arising from the sale of wood," it was re- 
ported, " constitute a fund for repairs of the cathedral church." 
As for the rest of the net income, " it is divided into six equal 
parts, two of which go to the dean, and the remainder equally 
among the 'four canons." 

Chester, — Income from rents, &c., £979 ; from fines, £299; from 
houses, £834 ; and from other sources, £23. Total annual gross 
income, £2,135 ; permanent yearly payments, £1,501 ; annual net 
income, £634. The cathedral church, according to the Report, was 
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kept in repair partiy from a special fund — ^the Tarporley estate — 
and partly by public contributions. " The net revenue is always 
applied in liquidation of the church account." 

Chichester,— Income from rents, &c., £1,104 ; from fines, £3,360 ; ChicheBter 
and from other sources, £224. Total annual gross income, £5,361 ; C**^^®^™^- 
permanent yearly payments, £1,640; annual net income, £3,721. 
" The persons composing the corporation," says the Report of the 
Commissioners, " are the dean and four canons residentiary, who 
divide the net income equally." 

Ely. — Income from rents, &c., £1,297 ; from fines, £5,685 ; from Ely Cathedral, 
quit-rents and from other sources, £66. Total annual gross income, 
£8,651 ; permanent yearly payments, £2,246 ; annual net income, 
£6,405. The cathedral, described as in good condition, " is re- 
paired out of the domus, or church fund," made up of the profits 
of manors in hand and reserved rents. It is stated in the Report 
that " the sum divided between the dean and prebendaries annually 
is £6,069," and that " the sums paid to the other ecclesiastical 
members of the cathedral amount together to £267," the latter 
being less than the one-twentieth part of the former. 

Exeter. — Income from rents, &c., £4,000 ; from fines, £5,595 ; Exeter 
from woods, £269 ; and from other sources, £268. Total annual Cathedral, 
gross income, £10,438 ; permanent yearly payments, £3,392 ; 
annual net income, £7,052. A tenth part of all the fines are, " by 
ancient custom," devoted to the repair of the cathedral, described 
as " in a sound state.*' The whole of the net income, the Com- 
missioners report, is divided among the nine canons residentiary, 
including the dean ; " the average annual amount so divided being 
£5,983. As for the rest, all the prebendaries, not being canons 
residentiary, receive fixed payments of £20 per annum each." 

Gloucester (united with Bristol 1836). — Income from rents, &c., Gloucester 
£2,123 ; from fines, £2,967 ; and from other sources, £317. Total Cathedral, 
annual gross income, £5,407 ; permanent yearly payments, £1,510 ; 
annual net income, £3,897. It was reported by the Commissioners 
that "the dean receives two-eighths, and the prebendaries each 
one-eighth of the surplus net revenues." 

Hereford,— IxiGome from rents, &c., £487; from fines, £1,122; ^®'?^^'^^, 
from houses, fee, £1,150; and from other sources, £1,667. Total c^*^*^®^^- 
annual gross income, £4,426 ; permanent yearly payments, £882 ; 
annual net income, £3,544. " The corporation," it was stated, " is 
composed of the dean and five residentiary prebendaries, who, after 
payment of all stipends and allowances, divide between them the 
surplus net revenues." 

Lichfield and Coventry, — Income from rents, &c., £562 ; from Lichfield 
fines, £1,032 ; and from other sources, £44. Total annual gross Cathedral, 
income, £1,638 ; permanent yearly payments, £327 ; annual net 
income, £1,311. The dean and six canons, the Commissioners 
reported, *' divide the surplus in the following proportions : the 
dean receives one-fifth, and the remaining four-fifths are equally 
shared among the canons." 

Lincoln, — Income from rents, &c., £1,354; from fines, £6,285; Lincoln 

Cathedral. 
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Llandaff 
Cathedral. 



Norwich 
Cathedral. 



Oxford 
Cathedral. 



Peterborough 
Cathedral. 



Bochester 
Cathedral. 



and from other sources, £53. Total annual gross income, £7,692 ; 
permanent yearly payments, £706; annual net income, £6,986. 
"The corporation consists," as stated in the Report, "of the dean, 
the precentor, the chancellor, and the sub-dean." " The members 
of the corporation divide the surplus net revenue equally among 
themselves: the sum last so divided, according to average, was 
£6,959." Each member of the corporation therefore received 
£1,735 for the year, as his share of the cathedral revenues. 

Llandaff. — Income from rents, &c., £266 ; and from fines, £544. 
Total annual gross income, £810; permanent yearly payments, 
£156 ; annual net income, £654. The small revenue of Llandaif— 
the largest nevertheless of the four cathedral establishments of 
Wales — was divided into no less than fourteen shares. "The 
chapter," reported the Commissioners, " consists of thirteen persons, 
and the surplus net revenues, after the payment thereout of all 
salaries and allowances, are divided into fourteen shares, whereof 
the bishop receives two, his lordship being also treasurer of the 
cathedral, and each of the other members of the chapter receives 
one, the average sum so divided being £533." Thus each member 
of the chapter received about £38, and the bishop, £76. " Part of 
the old cathedral is in ruins," further reported the Commissioners. 

Norwich, — Income from rents, &c., £3,251 ; from fines, £3,667; 
from houses, £308 ; from quit-rents, £399 ; and from other sources, 
£186. Total annual gross income, £7,811 ; permanent yearly pay- 
ments, £2,566 ; annual net income, £5,245. It was reported that 
" the dean and six prebendaries divide the surplus net revenue, the 
dean having two shares, and each prebendary one share." 

Oxford (Christ Church). — Income from rents, &c., £12,283; 
from fines, £11,076; from houses, £763; from woods, £667; and 
from other sources, £675. Total annual gross income, £25,899 ; 
permanent yearly payments, £13,696; annual net income, £12,203. 
*' Christ Church alone, of all the cathedrals of the kingdom," 
reported the Commissioners, " embraces in its foundation a chapter, 
and also a college, on the largest scale." " The chapter consists of 
a dean and eight canons," and " the average sum divided between 
the dean and canons was £12,547, the dean receiving one-fifth, and 
each canon one-tenth. The average sum divided between them, in 
the same proportions, in respect of their college offices, was 
£2,153." Thus there was a sum of £14,700 divided between the 
nine members of the corporation. 

Peterborough, — Income from rents, &c., £1,428; from fines, 
£3,808; from houses, £536; from woods, £119; and from other 
sources, £466. Total annual gross income, £6,357; permanent 
yearly payments, £1,239; annual net income, £5,118. It was 
reported that " the dean and six prebendaries divide the surplus 
net revenue equally between them, except that the dean receives 
two-eighths, and each of the prebendaries one-eighth, of the fines on 
the renewal of leases, court fines, seal fees, and other payments." 

Rochester, — Income from rents, &c., £2,150; from fines, £4,134; 
from woods, £84; and from other- sources, £796. Total annual 
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gross income, £7,178 ; permanent yearly payments, £2,072 ; annual 
net income, £5,106. " The dean and six prebendaries," reported 
the Commissioners, "divide the surplus net revenue as follows: 
the dean receives two-eighths, and each prebendary one-eighth. The 
average sum divided annually was £4,809." 

Salisbury, — Income from rents, &c., £882 ; from fines, £2,088 ; Salisbury 
aiid from other sources, £206. Total annual gross income, £3,176 ; Cathedral. 
permanent yearly payments, £377 ; annual net income, £2,79^. 
The division of the net revenue was reported to be, as usual, between 
the dean and six canons. It was further reported by the Com- 
missioners that the cathedral, described as " continually in want of 
repairs,'' was kept in fair condition by the proceeds of ** an estate in 
lands and houses, given to the corporation for that purpose, and 
managed by two members of the chapter, annually chosen." 

St Asaph, — Income from rents, &c., £90 : from fines, £292 ; and St. Aaaph 
from lands, fee, £1,080. Total annual gross income, £1,462- per- Cathedral, 
manent yearly payments, £1,080 ; annual net income, £382. The 
Commissioners reported that " the corporation, consisting of the 
dean and thirteen prebendaries, divide the net income equally." 
Thus the share of each member of the corporation, at the stated 
average, amounted to £27. " No houses assigned for residence " 
at St. Asaph. 

St, David's, — Income from rents, &c., £627 ; from fines, £793 ; St. David's 
from houses, £435. Total annual gross income, £1,855 ; per- Cathedral. 
manent yearly payments, £504 ; annual net income, £1,351. " The 
corporation,'* it is stated, '* consists of six canons, who take equal 
shares of the net revenue." However, the ancient church **is 
always repaired out of the revenues before any division is made," 
leaving the net revenue very small, though not more so than that of 
other cathedral establishments of Wales. 

Sodor and Man, — No further mention is made by the Com- Sodorand 
missioners of this cathedral establishment, but that it " has no ^*°- 
chapter." 

Worcester. — Income from rents, &c., £2,662 ; from fines, £5,832; Worcester 
from houses, £1,472 ; from woods, £712 ; from quit rents, £1,333 ; Cathedral. 
and from other sources, £77. Total annual gross income, £12,088 ; 
permanent yearly payments, £3,609 ; annual net income, £8,479. 
It was reported by the Commissioners that " the corporation con- 
sists of the dean, and ten prebendaries, or canons, who divide the 
surplus net revenue into twelve shares, of which the dean receives 
two, and the prebendaries one each, the average net revenue so 
divided being £8,698." Besides, "the dean receives a large 
stipend from corn, rents, &c., which gives him about £200 per 
annum more than a double prebend." As for the cathedral, the 
special " provisions for repairs," namely, reserved rents, '^ have not 
been found suflScient for several years." 

The following Table gives a summary statement of the total Cathedral 
annual gross revenue, the permauent yearly payments, and the ^g^g 3®/* 
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total annual net income of the cathedral establishments of England 
and Wales — except Bangor, and Sodor and Man — as given in the 
Report of the Commissioners, on the average of the three years 
ending 1831 :— 



Redistribniion 
of cathedral 
revenues. 



Cathedral Establishiiknts. 


Annoal grocs 
revenae. 


Permanent 

yearly 
payments. 

£ 


Annual net 
income. 




£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


21,551 


5,569 


15,982 


Ynrlc 


1,788 


436 


1,352 


London 


11,140 


2,091 


9,049 


Durham 


35,071 


7,138 


27,933 


Winchester 


15,573 


2,790 


12,783 


iiath and Wells 


8,378 


1,799 


6,579 


J)f IHuCIL ••• •• ••• ••• ••• 


4,820 


1,191 


3,629 


v/ariisie ••• ••• •• ••• 


6,443 


1,125 


5,318 


v>ilCol/"l .•• •■• •■• ••■ 


2,135 


1,501 


634 


Chichester 


5,361 


1,640 


3,721 


x!iiy ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


8,651 


2,246 


6,405 


X!ja"Lc1 ••• ^ * * ••• ••• ••• 


10,438 


3,386 


7,052 


Gloucester 


5,407 


1,510 


3,897 


Hereford 


4,426 


882 


3,544 


Lichfield and Coventiy 


1,638 


327 


1,311 


Tiincoln 


7,692 


706 


6,986 


j^anQaii ... ••• ... ... 


810 


156 


654 


Norwich 


7,811 


2,566 


5,245 


VyJwXvFl.Ll .»• .«• ••■ ••• ••• 


25,899 


13,696 


12,203 


Peterborough 


6,357 


1,239 


5,118 


Eochester 


7,178 


2,072 


5,106 


Salisbury 


3,176 


377 


2,799 


j^L. xxsapn ... ... ... ... 


1,462 


1,080 


382 


St. David's 


1,855 


504 


1,351 


Worcester 


12,088 


3,609 


8,479 


Total 


217,148 




157,512 


Average 


8,686 




6,300 



The appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commission led to fun- 
damental changes in the division and administration of the revenues 
of all the cathedrals of England and Wales. The Commissioners 
appointed in November, 1852, submitted, as the result of their 
inquiries, a number of recommendations concerning a redistri- 
bution of cathedral incomes and expenditure, the whole of which 
were adopted by Parliament, being embodied in six statutes, 
namely, 3 & 4 Victoriae, cap. 113 ; 4 & 5, cap. 39 ; 5 & 6, cap. 26; 
5 & 6, cap. 102 ; 6 & 7, cap. 37 ; and 6 & 7 Victoria, cap. 77. 
By these Acts nearly all cathedral property was transferred — in 
some instances at once, and in others gradually — to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, who thenceforth assumed the same position 
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towards deans, canons, and the corporations they represented, as 
towards archbishops and bishops, granting fixed annual payments 
in lieu of the former revenues. The result of the transfer of the 
cathedral property to the new managers, acting under Parlia- 
mentary supervision, was a vast increase in the revenues, amounting 
in some cases to a trebling, and even a quadrupling, of the former 
sums received. 

A huge Blue-book of upwards of 800 pages, laid before Parlia- Cathedral 
ment in 1854, gave the first results obtained by the change, in a IVf^To* 
series of elaborate tabular and other statements, exhibiting the 
various sources of revenue and branches of expenditure of the 
cathedral establishments of England and Wales in the seven years 
— ending November 20th each— from 1845-46 to 1851-52 * The 
following is an abstract of these accounts, duly certified in each 
case, under the heads previously given, with addition of the new 
establishments. 



Canterbury. — ^The main source of revenue, amounting to rather Canterbury, 
more than one-half of the total, during the septennial period, was 
under the head of " fines on leases for years." While the revenue 
from this source amounted to £6,250 in the first year of the sep- 
tennial period, 1845-46 ; it had risen in the last, 1851-52, to £13,839. 
On the other hand, the expenditure during the septennial period rose 
likewise — the Ecclesiastical Commissioners being enjoined to devote 
part of the cathedral revenues '*for the augmentation of small 
benefices and the endowment of new churches,'' as well as the better 
payment of the minor dignitaries of these establishments, previously 
ill-endowed — but not at all in the same proportion. This will be 
seen from the following Table, showing the receipts and payments 
of the cathedral establishment of Canterbury during each of the 
seven years from 1845-46 to 1851-52 : — 





Years. 










ending Nov. 30, 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1845-46 


13,379 


18,310 






1846-47 


20,502 


26,099 






1847-48 


18,849 


23,662 






1848-49 


20,281 


23,407 






1849-50 


20,827 


22,533 






1850-51 


21,758 


20,307 






1851-52 


25,211 


25,613 






Total ... 


140,807 


159,931 





On the average the receipts amounted to £20,115 per annum, and 
the payments to £22,847 ; thus leaving an annual excess of expen- 
diture of £2,932. 



* Appendix to the First Report of the Cathedral Commissioners. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament. Folio. London, 1854. 
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York. 



York, — The principal sources of revenue during the septennial 
period were rents of houses, and rent charges in laud ; the average 
of the former amounting to about £1,500, and of the latter to rather 
more than £1,000 per annum. Nearly the virhole of the remainder 
was derived from fines on leases for years and for lives. The fol- 
lowing tabular statement gives the receipts an A payments of the 
cathedral establishment of York, during each of the seven years 
1846 to 1852 :— 





Years, i 
ending Dec. 31. : 


Receipts. 


Payments. 


■ 






£ 


£ 




184(j 


3,648 


4,940 




1847 


3,628 


4,126 




1848 


3,679 


4,092 




1849 


3,892 


3,814 , 




1850 


3,887 


4,286 ' 




1851 


3,520 


4,204 1 




1852 


3,041 


3,634 




Total . . . 


25,295 


29,096 





The average annual excess of expenditure over receipts was £543 ; 
the annual income amounting to £3,614, and the expenditure to 
£4,157, on the average of the seven years. 



Lonciun. 



London, — Fines on leases, for years and for lives, formed about 
one-half of the total income during the septennial period ; the re- 
maining part being derived chiefly from reserved rents, other than 
rack rents. The receipts and payments of the cathedral establish- 
ment of London were as follows, in each of the seven years 1846 
to 1852 :— 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 






, 


£ 


£ 






1846 


11,605 


11,605 






1847 


14,753 


14,753 






1848 


11,072 


11,072 






1849 


11,086 


11,086 






1850 


13,811 


13,811 




^ 


1851 


12,419 


12,419 






1852 


12,746 


12,746 






Total ... 


87,492 


87,492 





The payments, it will be seeu, were year by year the same as the 
receipts ; the annual average of each being £12,499. Among the 
items of expenditure figure dividends, variable in successive years, 
distributed among deans and canons, which may explain the regular 
balance of income and disbursements. 
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Durliam, — ^The vast revenues of the cathedral establishment of Darbam. 
Durham did not increase in the septennial period, but stood at less 
in the last than in the first of the seven years. The falling off was 
due to that of fines on leases for years, which brought £29,353 in 
184(^, and but £19,554 in ISb^Z, There were no fines on leases 
for lives. On the other hand, the profits from mines of every 
description, woods, and quarries, increased from £25,916 in 1846, 
to £33,664 in 1852. The following Table gives the total receipts 
and payments for each year of the period : — 





Yeai-s. 


Beceipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






184(5 


60,213 


60,213 






1847 


49,222 


49,222 






1848 


54,153 


54,153 






1849 


57,955 


57,955 






1850 


66,495 


66,495 






1851 


62,518 


62,518 




1852 


57,801 
408,357 


57,801 






Total ... 


408,357 





As in the London establishment, there was a distribution of 
dividends among deans and canons, equalising payments and re- 
ceipts ; the annual average of each amounting to £58,337. Among 
the items of expenditure in the period were annual sums, varying 
from £3,603 to £11,910, entered as "paid to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners on account of vacant canonries." 

Winchester, — The revenues of Winchester Cathedral more than Winoliesfccr. 
doubled in the septennial period, the increase arising from fines on 
leases for years — now received from leases for lives — which rose 
from £2,490 in 1846 to £16,655 in 1852. The total receipts and 
payments in each of the seven years were as follows: — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






184() 


10,072 


11,434 






1847 


19,946 


19,982 






1848 


12,649 


16,385 






1849 


15,314 


12,125 






185(1 


17,912 


17,928 






1851 


15,829 


16,065 






1852 


22,878 


23,094 






Total ... 


115,200 


117,013 





The average annual receipts in the seven years amounted to 
£16,457, and the average annual expenditure to £16,71B, leaving 
an annual deficit of £259. Included in the expenditure were an- 
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Bangor. 



Bafch'ond 
WelU. 



Carlisle. 



iiiial sums varying from £1,007 in 1846 to £4,793 in 1852, paid to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on account of vacant canonries. 

Bangor. — It was reported by the Commissioners, as already stated, 
that Bangor " has no revenues as a corporate body." 

Bath and WelU (simply Wells at the period). — The revenues of 
this cathedral establishment declined in the seven years from 1846 
to 1852, owing mainly to a great falling off in the receipts from 
fines on leases for lives, which amounted to £3,477 in 1846, and to 
only £1,364 in 1852. The total receipts and payments in each and 
all the years of the septennial period were as follows : — 



Years. 


Beceipts. 


Payments. 






£ 


£ 




1846 


5,107 


5,107 




1847 


4,694 


4,694 




1848 


4,389 


4,389 




1849 


4,419 


4,419 




1850 


4,657 


4,657 




1851 


4,563 


4,563 




1852 


4,717 


4,717 




i Total... 

1 


32,546 


32,546 





As in the case of London and Durham, there was a balance between 
receipts and payments, the annual average amounting to £4,649. 
There were distributions of dividends, varying each year, among 
the dean and canons. 

Carlisle. — ^The bulk of the revenues during the septennial period 
was obtained from fines on leases for years. There were no fines on 
leases for lives. It was stated that " in November, 1846, the chapter 
raised their renewal fines for tithes from IJ to If year's value." 
The total receipts and payments were as follows, in each of the 
seven years from 1846 to 1852 : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


6,448 


6,456 






1847 


3,113 


3,113 






1848 


4,248 


4,250 






1849 


4,742 


4,738 






1850 


7,488 


7,530 






1851 


5,669 


5,666 






1852 


6,998 


6,954 






Total ... 


38,706 


38,707 





The average annual receipts and payments during the seven years 
amounted to [£5,529. The dean and canons divided among them, 
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during the septennial period, dividends varying in total amount 
from £987 to £3,888 per annum. 



I »-"< ■<^M^'^ 



Cheater, — ^The revenues of this cathedral establishment remained Chester, 
very nearly stationary during the seven years from 1846 to 1852, 
the various items differing little in each annual period. The fol- 
lowing Table gives the total receipts and payments in each and all 
the years : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


; £ 






1846 


5,550 


5,382 






1847 


5,569 


5,682 






1848 


5,660 


5,788 






1849 


5,777 


5,848 






1850 


5,420 


5,440 






1851 


6,135 


5,808 






1852 


5,522 


5,550 
39,507 






Total . . . 


39,645 





More than one-half of the total expenditure of Chester Cathedral 
during the septennial period was for "dividends to dean and 
canons." On the average of the seven years, these dividends 
amounted to upwards of £3,000 per annum, divided into six shares: 
two going to the dean, and one to each of the four canons. 

Chichester. — Nearly the entire revenues of Chichester Cathedral Chiohcater. 
during the septennial period were derived from fines on leases for 
lives, and for years ; both very variable in amount. The fines for 
lives produced £4,277 in 1846, and only £605 in 1849 ; and those 
for years brought £2,293 in 1847, and but £362 in 1848. The 
total receipts and payments in each year, and during the whole of 
the period, were as follows : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


7,793 


2,467 






1847 


6,121 


1,783 






1848 


2,414 


1,683 






1849 


3,730 


1,716 






1850 


4,028 


1,697 






1851 


2,478 


1,709 






1852 


5,905 


1,823 






Total . . . 


32,469 


12,878 





The average annual receipts were £4,638, and the disbursements 
£1,839, leaving an annual surplus of £2,956. The total revenue 
during the seven years surpassed the expenditure to the amount of 
£20,691. The dean and canons received no dividends. 
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Ely. 



Exeter. 



Ely. — ^The major part of the revenues of Ely Cathedral during 
the septennial period was from fines on leases for years. They 
produced in 1851, when at the lowest, £2,339, and in 1852, when 
at the highest, £11,306. There were no receipts from fines on 
leases for lives. The following were the total receipts and pay- 
ments in each of the seven years from 1846 to 1852 : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


9,200 


10,513 






1847 


11,352 


10,821 






1848 


14,701 


13,913 






1849 


12,286 


11,600 






1850 


12,598 


12,809 






1851 


6,013 


6,826 






1852 


16,214 


14,495 






Total ... 


82,364 


80,977 





The average annual gross receipts amounted to £11,766, and the 
average payments to £11,568, leaving an annual surplus of £198. 
Considerably more than one-half of the total expenditure during 
the septennial period was in payment of dividends to the dean and 
eight canons. 

Exeter, — ^The entire revenue during the seven years was, with 
trifling exceptions, derived from two sources, namely, first, fines on 
leases for years, and, secondly, reserved rents, other than rack- 
rents, the first fluctuating between £4,300 and £9,900, and the 
second remaining steady at £4,000. The total receipts and pay- 
ments in each of the seven years from 1846 to 1852 were as 
follows : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


12,200 


12,200 






1847 


14,276 


14,276 






1848 


13,674 


1.3,674 






1849 


9,753 


9,753 






1850 


8,791 


8,791 






1851 


10,258 


10,258 






1852 


11,431 


11,431 






Total . . . 


80,383 


80,383 





It will be seen that, the same as in the case of London, Durham, 
and other cathedral establishments, the payments and receipts of 
Exeter were evenly balanced, the annual average of each being 
£11,483. In the division of dividends, averaging £6,000 per 
annum, the dean and each of the six canons received equal shares. 
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Gloucester and Bristol. — ^The revenues of these two cathedral Glonccster 
establishments, united in 1836, decreased in the seven years from *^^ i^natoi. 
1846 to 1852— those of Gloucester falling from £10,871 to £7,963 ; 
and those of Bristol from £10,556 to £9,729. The following Table 
gives the aggregate receipts and payments of the united cathedrals 
of Gloucester and Bristol in each of the seven years of the period : — 





Years. 


Keceipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


21,427 


20,758 






1847 


24,020 


23,992 






1848 


11,625 


11,787 






1849 


11,533 


11,900 






1850 


12,935 


12,925 






1851 


16,155 


16,468 






1852 


17,693 


17,692 






Total ... 


115,388 


115,522 





The average annual receipts amounted to £16,484, and the average 
payments to £16,503, leaving an annual deficiency of £19. Very 
large sums were disbursed during the period in dividends to the 
deans and canons of the united cathedrals. Thus the Dean of 
Gloucester received as his share, in 1847, the sum of £2,433, while 
the Dean of Bristol in the same year had £2,040 for his dividend. 
Sums averaging £1,000 per annum were paid over, besides, to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners on account of vacant canonries. 

Hereford, — The revenues were derived mainly from rent charges Hereford, 
in hand, and from fines on leases for years ; the first of these sources 
producing about £2,600, and the latter £1,900 per annum on the 
average. The total receipts and payments during the septennial 
period were as follows : — 



Years. 



Receipts. 



Payments. 





£ 


£ 


1846 


6,626 


7,465 


1847 


5,328 


6,136 


1848 


4,911 


5,892 


1840 


4,657 


5,484 


1850 


7,859 


8,772 


1851 


4,564 


4,914 


1852 


1 6,026 

i 


6,601 


Total . . . 


39,971 


45,264 



The total average annual receipts amounted to £6,466, leaving 
an average annual deficiency of £756. The total expenditure 
was £5,293 more than the revenue in the seven years, while the 
dividends, averaging £3,000 per annum, were paid to the dean 
and four canons. 
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Lichfield, — ^The revenues of this cathedral establishment de- 
creased considerably within the septennial period, owing to the 
falHng-off in the main item of receipts — that of fines on leases for 
years. They amounted to £1,880 in 1846, and to £3,493 in 1849, 
and fell to £440 in 1850, and to £325 in 1852. The total receipts 
and payments were as follows in each of the seven years : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 






■ 


£ 


£ 






1846 


3,549 


4,298 






1847 


1,939 


1,926 






1848 


2,403 


2,168 






1849 


5,594 


5,102 




1850 


2,643 


2,189 






1851 


3,095 


2,641 






1852 
Total . . . 


2,941 


2,180 






22,164 


20,504 





It will be seen that the payments, in most jxars, were below 
the receipts; the average annual income being £3,166, and the 
expenditure £2,92^), leaving an annual surplus of £237. Sums 
averaging nearly £1,000 per annum were distributed as dividends 
between the dean and canons. 



LincolD. 



Lincoln, — Rather more than three-fourths of the total receipts 
came from fines on leases, both for years and for lives, the former 
fluctuating between £2,392 and £7,530, and the latter between 
£23 and £6,067 in successive years. The total receipts and pay- 
ments in each and all the years of the septennial period are given in 
the following tabular statement : — 



Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 




£ 


£ 


1846 


7,306 


7,306 


1847 


5,359 


5,359 


1848 


4,503 


4,503 


1849 


6,214 


6,214 


1850 


9,046 


9,046 


1851 


11,690 


11,690 


1852 


7,770 


7,770 • 


Total ... 


51,888 


51,888 



Besides the receipts and payments here given, balancing every 
year, the annual average of each amounting to £7,412, the 
published accounts show a special fund for the repairs of the 
cathedral church, derived from rents and fines. The income from 
it amounted to £11,228 in the septennial period. 
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Llandaff. — The revenues of Llandaff, very small like those of all LlaoOaff. 
the other cathedrals of Wales, were derived mainly from fines on 
leases for years, the produce of which varied from £200 to £3,494 
per annum in successive years. Reserved rents constituted the 
almost only other source of income. The total receipts and 
payments in the septennial period were as follows : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


964 


2,169 i 




1847 


2,131 


3,870 1 




1848 


3,883 


1,169 1 




1849 


1,203 


1,463 


185Q 


1,341 


568 


1851 


524 


774 




1852 


713 


1,385 






Total . . . 


10,759 


11,398 



The average annual receipts were £1,537, and the average pay- 
ments £1,619, leaving an annual deficiency of £82. A considerable 
part of the revenues was paid over every year to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners on account of vacant canonries. The comparative 
poverty of the cathedral made them numerous, for there were four 
in 1846 ; five in the succeeding four years ; and six during the 
remaining two years. 

Manchester, — This modern cathedral establishment, substantially Manchester, 
endowed with real property, of ever-increasing value, saw its 
revenues rising from year to year during the septennial period. 
The land, it was reported, was all let out on building leases for 
ninety-nine years, and *' no fines taken on their renewal," thus 
making the income ''increase rapidly." The receipts and pay- 
ments for the period were as follows : — 



Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 




£ 


£ 


1846 


6,456 


6,456 


1847 


6,241 


6,241 


1848 


8,204 


8,204 


1849 


7,078 


7,078 


1850 


6,895 


6,895 


1851 


7,599 


7,599 


1852 


7,600 


7,600 


Total ... 


50,073 


50,073 



Dividends, averaging nearly £6,000 per annum, were paid during 
the period to the dean and four canons, the former taking two 



\ 
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Norwich. 



and each of the latter one share. Receipts and payments, it will 
be seen, were evenly balanced, the average of each being £7,153 
per annnm. 



Aorir/cA. — Nearly the entire income was derived from two 
sonrees, namely, fines on leases for years, and reserved rents, the 
first of these prodncing from £3,819 to £7,476 in successive years, 
and the second from £2,525 to £3,345. There were no revenues 
from fines on leases for lives. The following were the total receipts 
and payments of the septennial period : — 



1 

Years. 


Iteceipta. 


Payments. 






£ 


£, 




]846 


9,338 


9,316 




1847 


12,087 


12,114 




i 1848 


9,328 


9,359 




1849 


8,878 


8,839 




' 1850 


8,329 


8,346 




1851 


9,516 


9,562 




1852 


7,484 


7,514 




Total ... 


64,960 


■ ■ 

65,050 





The average annual receipts amounted to £9,280, and the average 
payments to £9,293, leaving an annual deficiency of £13. 

About one-half of the total expenditure consisted in dividends to 
the dean and three canons ; while additional sums, varying from 
£664 to £1,407, were paid, on account of vacant canonries, to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 



Oxford. 



Oxford. — No statements are given of the receipts and payments 
of this cathedral establishment. " The chapter of Christ Church, 
Oxford," it is said in the Report, *' decline to make anj^ return of 
revenue, on the ground that their property is strictly collegiate." 
The plea appears to have been accepted without demur by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It will be seen by reference to p. 50 
that the annual gross income of Oxford Cathedral on the average 
of the three years ending 1831 amounted to £25,899, and the 
annual net income to £12,203, while there was *' a sum of £14,700 
divided between the nine members of the corporation." 



Peterboroogli. Peterborough. — The revenues of Peterborough Cathedral during 
the septennial period were derived mainly from fines on leases for 
years, and reserved rents ; the former varying from £1,334 to 
;g6,264 per annum, and the latter producing £1,360 each year. 
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The total receipts and payments in each of the seven years from 
1846 to 1852 were as follows :— 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


4,961 


4,459 






1847 


6,892 


7,179 






1848 


4,111 


4,862 






1849 


4,702 


5,123 






1850 


9,747 


9,215 




■^ 


1851 


4,844 


5,075 






1852 


6,892 


7,290 




■ 


Total . . . 


42,149 


\ 43,203 

i 





About one-half of the receipts were divided as dividends between 
the dean and canons, while sums of from £18;;? to £1,5()9 per 
annum were paid, on account of vacant canonries, to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. 



Ripon, — ^The income from real property of this modern cathedral Ripon. 
establishment was reported as very small ; the fines producing only 
about £40 annually, on the average, and reserved rents even les3. 
The bulk of the revenues was set down as derived '* from other 
sources," not specified. The following tabular statement gives the 
total receipts and payments in the seven years from 1846 to 1852: — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


3,807 


3,813 






1847 


4,586 


4,520 






1848 


5,031 


4,859 






1849 


5,316 


4,896 






1850 


5,301 


5,361 






1851 


5,315 


5,170 






1852 


5,015 


5,323 






Total ... 


34,371 


33,948 





The average annual receipts amounted to £4,910, and the average 
payments to £4,849, giving an annual surplus of £61. 

Considerably more than one-half of the total expenditure during 
the period was for dividends to the dean and six canons, besides 
fixed payments to a sub-dean and two canons "who declined 
coming into residence." 

jRocA««^er.— The main source of cathedral income during the seven Eochester. 
years was from fines on leases for years, varying from £2,530 to 
£11,309 per annum. Reserved rents produced, besides, an average 
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annual income of £1,800. The total receipts and payments were 
as follows : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 

1 








£ 


1 ■' ■ 

£ 




1846 


15,366 


15,545 




1847 


11,013 


11,190 






1848 


10,295 


9,843 






1849 


5,898 


6,261 






1850 


10,168 


10,414 






1851 


11,348 


9,726 






1852 


10,083 


10,556 




Total ... 


74,171 


73,535 





The average annual receipts were to the amount of £10,600, and 
the average payments of £10,505, leaving an annual surplus of 
£95. Very large dividends were divided every year between the 
dean and five canons, the share of the former varying from £649 in 
1849, to £3,011 in 1846. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners re- 
ceived, besides, annual sums of from £344 to £1,525 on account of 
one vacant canonry. 



Salisbury. 



St. Asapb. 



Salisbury. — The revenues were derived chiefly from two sources, 
namely,, fines on leases, both for years and lives, and reserved 
rents, the former producing about two-thirds of the average 
annual income. The granting of leases for lives, productive of 
£4,571 in 1847, ceased in 1848. The following were the total 
receipts and payments during the septennial period : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


4,623 


4,309 






1847 


9,329 


8,508 






1848 


4,987 


4,923 






1849 


4,404 


4,988 






1850 


6,779 


6,287 






1851 


4,469 


5,222 






1852 


2,539 


2,866 






Total . . . 


37,130 


37,103 





The average annual receipts of the period amounted to £5,304, 
and the average payments to £5,300. Considerably more than 
one-half of the annual income was distributed in dividends to 
the dean and four canons, they taking equal shares. 

St. Asaph. — Rent-charges in hand formed the principal source of 
revenue, St. Asaph possessing, like the other cathedral establish- 
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inents of Wales, very little real property. From fines on leases, the 
income was £744 in 1846, and £1,047 in 1847, the remaining five 
years producing nothing. The total receipts and payments of the 
period were as follows : — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 




: 1846 


2,371 


2,067 




j 1847 


2,558 


2,546 




1848 


1,440 


1,547 




1849 


1,523 


1,830 






1850 


1,476 


1,424 






1851 


1,392 


1,560 






1852 


1,408 


1,487 






Total... 


12,168 


12,467 





The annual receipts amounted, on the average of the seven years, 
to £1,738, and the payments to £1,781, so that there was an 
annual deficiency of £43. Nearly the whole of the disbursements 
were for stipends, rates and taxes, and " interest on monies 
borrowed," while sums, varying from £36 to £304 each year, were 
paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on account of vacant 
canonries, from five to eight in number. 



St. David^s. — The principal source of revenue of St. David's, like Sfc. David's, 
that of St. Asaph, was from reserved rents, but fines on leases for 
years, renewed annually, produced likewise about £400 on the 
average. The total receipts and payments in the seven years from 



-erage. The total receipts ana pay 
1846 to 1852, were as follows : — 





Years. 


Beceipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


1,630 


1,625 






1847 


2,011 


2,093 






1848 


1,932 


1,947 






1849 


1,386 


1,423 






1850 


3,340 


3,389 






1851 


1,538 


1,529 






1852 


1,529 


1,532 






Total . . . 


13,366 


13,538 

1 





The average annual receipts came to £1,909, and the average pay- 
ments to £1,934, leaving an annual deficiency of £25. Not far 
from one-half of the annual income went in dividends to the dean 
and four canons. 
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Worcester. 



Worcester, — The revenue of Worcester cathedral increased during 
the seven years, the main source of income, fines on leases, becoming 
gradually more productive. The fines were mainly on leases for 
years, those on lives bringing but a small revenue in comparison. 
The following were the total receipts and payments in the seven 
years: — 





Years. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 








£ 


£ 






1846 


7,122 


7,285 






1847 


9,391 


9,116 






1848 


14,711 


10,863 






1849 


6,972 


7,624 






1850 


9,162 


9,614 






1851 


9,385 


14,089 






1852 


10,609 


8,980 




• 


Total . . . 


67,352 


67,571 





The average annual receipts of the period amounted to £9,622, 
and the average payments to £9,653, leaving an annual deficiency 
of £31. The dean and canons divided among themselves about 
one-fourth of the annual revenues, while sums of from £695 to 
£3,834 were paid on account of vacant canonries to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. 



Sammary of 

septennial 

relums. 



The following Table gives a summary of the figures of the 
septennial return, showing the average annual gross receipts, the 
average annual payments, and the surplus of receipts over payments 
(marked + ), or of payments over receipts, or deficiency (marked — ), 
of the various cathedral establishments, as reported to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners : — 



Cathbdbal Establishments. 


A.TeTage ODnoal 
gross receipts. 


A.verage animal 
payments. 


Average annual 
8UpplaB(+),or 
deficiency (— ). 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


20,115 


22,847 


- 2,932 


York 






3,614 


4,157 


- 543 


London 






13,213 • 


13,213 


balance 


Durham 






58,342 


58,342 


balance 


Winchester 






16,475 


16,716 


- 457 


Bath and Wells 






.4,649 


4,649 


balance 


Carlisle 






5,529 


5,529 


balance 


Chester 






5,663 


5,641 


+ 22 


Chichester 




I . . 


4,781 


1,825 


+ 2,956 


Ely 






11,766 


11,568 


+ 198 


Carried forward ... 


144,147 


144,487 
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Cathedral Establishments. 


Average annual 
gross Beceipts. 


Average annual 
Payments. 


Average annual 
surplus (+), or 
deficiency ( — ). 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Brought forward 


144,147 


144,487 




HiXGtcr ... 


11,483 


11,483 


balance 


Gloucester and Bristol . . . 


16,484 


16,503 


- 19 


Hereford 


5,710 


6,466 


- 756 


Lichfield 


3,166 


2,929 


+ 237 


Lincoln 


7,412 


7,412 


balance 


Llandaff 


1,537 


1,619 


- 82 


Manchester 


7,153 


7,153 


balance 


Norwich 


9,280 


9,293 


- 13 


Peterborough 


6,035 


6,172 


- 137 


Eipon 


4,910 


4,849 


+ 39 


Eochester 


10,624 


10,505 


+ 119 


Salisbury 


5,304 


5,300 


+ 4 


St. Asaph 


1,738 


1,781 


- 43 


St. David's 


1,909 


1,937 


- 28 


Worcester 


9,622 


9,653 


- 31 


Total 


246,714 


247,542 


+ 833 



It will be seen that, on the whole, the expenditure of the 
cathedrals was above their income; the annual surplus of the aggre- 
gate number arising solely from the excess of receipts over pay- 
ments of the cathedral of Chichester, the only one showing a large 
surplus. 

There may be added to the number of cathedral institutions two 
more establishments, namely, " Her Majesty's Free Chapel of 
St. George's, Windsor," and the Collegiate Church of St. Peter's, 
Westminster, which, though not possessed of bishops, have yet 
a complete chapter of deans and canons ; the last-named corpo- 
ration enjoying revenues larger than those of any cathedral except 
Durham. In the seven years from 1846 to 1852, the annual 
receipts of St. Peter's, Westminster, varied from £27,771 to £37,136, 
the average annual income being about £32,000, with a like annual 
expenditure. Adding this " Collegiate Church" to the cathedral 
establishments, the average receipts and payments of the whole 
amounted to upwards of £11,000 per annum during the septennial 
period. 

Under the statute of 3 and 4 Victorise, cap. 113, the number of Limitafcion of 
canonries in nearly all the cathedrals of England was greatly re- ^nonries, and 
duced, while subsequent statutes — notably 4 and 5 Victorise, cap. eir revenues. 
39 ; 5 and 6 Victoriae, cap. 26, and cap. 108 ; and 6 and 7 Vic- 
torise, cap. 37, and cap. 77 — laid down a scale of limitations as to 
the incomes of deans and canons, it being ordered that the surplus 
should be paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The following 
Table exhibits the principal changes thus effected in the reduction 
of canonries, and the scale of incomes of both the deans and 
canons ; — 

F 
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Knmber 






1 


Original < 


[)f Canons 


Present 

fixed Income 

of Dean. 


Present 


Cathedrals, and 
collegiatk churches. 


number 

of 
Canons. 


fixed by 

Statute, 

3&4Vic, 


fixed Income 

of each of 

the Canons. 






cap. 113. 






Cathedrals : — 






£ 


£ ' 


Canterbury 


12 


6 


2,000 


1,000 


X Ox £ ••• ••• •■• 


4 


4 


2,000 


700 


London ... ... ... 


3 


4 


2,000 


666— one 
1,000— three 


Dnrham 


12 


6 


3,000 


1,000 


Winchester 


12 


5 


1,962 


910 


Bangor ... ... 




4 


700 


350 


Bath and Wells 


6 


4 


1,000 


600 


vyariisie ... ... ... 


4 


4 


1,300 


600 


Chester 


6 


4 


1,000 


500 


Chichester 


4 


4 


1,000 


500 


juiiy ... ... ... 


8 


6 


1,900 


916 


xixe tier ... ... ... 


8 


5 


2,000 


5 666— one 
) 1,000— four 


Gloucester and Bristol ... 


12 


8 


1,000 


500 


Hereford 


5 


4 


1,000 


600 


Lichfield... 


6 


4 


1,000 


500 


Lincoln ... 


3 


4 


2,000 


1,000 


Llandaff ... 




4 


700 


350 


Manchester 


4 


4 


1,500 


600 


Norwich 


6 


4 


1,600 


800 


Oxford ... ... 


• 

8 


8 


2,500 


1,250 


Peterborough 


6 


4 


1,160 


536 


Kipon ... ... ... 


4 


4 


1,000 


500 


Rochester 


6 


4 


2,000 


1,000 


Salisbury 


6 


4 


1,000 


500 


St. Asaph 

St. David's 


— 


4 


700 


350 


__ 


4 


1,000 


500 


Worcester 


10 


4 


1,450 


725 


Collegiate Churches : — 






/ 




St. Peter's, Westminster 


12 


6 


2,000 


1,000 


St. George's Windsor ... 


12 


4 


2,500 


1,000 


Total 


179 


134 


43,972 


125,194 



Taking the average, each of the 29 deans has an annual income of 
£1,516, and each of the 134 canons an annual income of £747. 



Patronage of 
oanonrios. 



The patronage of the canonries established under the Act 3 
and 4 Victoriae, cap. 113, is distributed as follows among the 
bishops, the Crown, the Lord Chancellor, and the Universities, 
or Colleges: — 

Patrons. Number of Canonries. 

Bishops of the Church of England 90 

The Crown 27 

The Lord Chancellor 12 

Universities, or Colleges 5 



Total 



• » f 



134 
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The canonries ia the patronage of the Crown are confined to the 
cathedrals of Canterbury, London, Oxford and Worcester, and the 
collegiate churches of Westminster and Windsor ; and those in 
the patronage of the Lord Chancellor to the dioceses of Gloucester, 
Norwich, and Rochester. AH the deaneries, representing a total 
annual income of £125,194, are in the gift of the Crown. 

The principal changes effected by the various Acts of Parliament Changes 
before cited, in the management of the revenues of cathedral insti- f^^!^, ^ 
tutions, may be summed up under three headings, as follows : — ®^ ^°' 

L The Acts have vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners "for 
the augmentation of small benefices and the endowment of new 
churches/' all the separate estates of deans, canons, and other chief 
dignitaries of the old cathedi'als. There were originally 370 of 
these estates, some of which came into the possession of the Com- 
missioners by death, and others, the greater number, by payment 
of sums of money, or of annuities, to the incumbents. 

2. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have also become entitled by 
law to the revenues of seventy-eight suspended canonries, and to 
various receipts charged upon deaneries and canonries, both in the 
old and the new cathedrals. 

3. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners likewise have become en- 
titled — by a special statute, 14 and 15 Victoriee, cap. 104, '* for 
facilitating the improvement of episcopal and capitular estates " — 
to various receipts arising out of sales of reversions, or purchases of 
leasehold interests, over and above the allowances to the chapters, 
and furthermore to a portion of the receipts derived from the 
granting of long leases for mining and building purposes. 

Under the provisions of the statute 23 and 24 Victorise, cap. 124, Landed estates 
before quoted, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, in recent ggtabiirff. 
years, assigned landed estates to the deans and chapters of the ments. 
various cathedral establishments, from which their incomes are for 
the future to be derived, the same as those of the prelates. 

The extent to which work has progressed can be ascertained to The "New 
some extent from the " New Domesday Book," from which extracts g^^^f,^*^ 
have already been given regarding the endowments of the sees. 
The following Table shows, in a similar manner, the endowments of 
the deans and chapters, so far as returned in those great Blue- 
books : — * 



* Return of Owners of Land in England and Wales, exclusive of the Metro- 
polis. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of the Queen. 
Imp. 4to. 2 vols. London, 1876. 
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TABLE VII. 
Lands oimtd 6y Deans and Chajilrrs. 













Gboss 


Covntiis. 


DtUIS AND CHJinKKS. 


Area 


or Lamd, 














Cemii.. 


Enolasd :— 




Aorea Sooi* Fer. 


£ >. 


Bedfortldiire 


WeatmiMtW 


SIS 


2 


30 


384 U 




Windsor 


1 


2 






Berkshire !!! '.'.'. 


Briatul 


S16 


3 


14 


580 7 




Oxfonl 


125 


3 


28 


107 4 




Salisbury 


267 


1 




490 IH 




Winchester 


25 


3 


20 


57 




Westminster 


7 


3 








Windsor 


358 


1 




l,l(ffl 8 




Chichester 


21 


S 




390 19 




Lincoln 


filK) 







400 




Rochester 









56 




Windsor 


465 


3 








wLW '.'.'. z 


E,202 
105 







4,430 6 
621 8 


Cheshii* 


Chester 


2,976 


1 


33 


6,710 IS 


Cornwall 


Exeter 











Cumbetland 


Carlisle 


2,017 





37 


3,591 9 


DerhyBliin- 


York 


13H 


1 


32 


324 10 




Liohfiel.l 


■IS 


1 




32 5 


Devousliin- 


Ksi:ler 


l:i 




n 


1,127 10 




Olfonl 


244 





28 


135 




Sftlisburj- 


35 


1 


11 


65 7 




Windsor 


74 


3 




183 


Durham 

Eaaex 


Durham 

London 


8,089 
2,362 




(1 


11 


23,3«S 6 
3,125 14 




Norwich 


303 




17 


422 


; 


Westiuinster 

Windsor 


1,045 


1 


21 


1,356 8 


Qloucestewhiro' '..'. 


Bristol 


7 





Q 


46 


» 


Gloucester 


1,600 







2,838 13 




Worcester 


14 


2 


33 


29 8 




Westminster 


40 






76 

140 


HerefoKUWre 


London 


161 









Hereford 


387 





19 


395 14 




Westminster 


833 










Hertfonlfihite 


London 


306 








347 




EI7 


1 


3 


24 


2 12 




Westminster 


555 







770 10 




E'y , 


263 


1 


38 


303 1 




Lincoln 


338 





14 


391 14 


Kent 


CsnterbuTT 


6,950 





4 


13,338 11 




Oxford 


B7 


3 


24 


764 


Lancashire 


Rochester 

York 


1,790 

60 


2 
1 


3 
14 


3,203 12 
74 






135 





15 


C77 15 




Westminster 


62 


I 


g 




Lincolnshire 


Ely 


46 





8 


1,236 12 


',' '.'.'. 


Lincoln 

Peterhoroiifih 


1,654 
37 


1 




14 
34 


3,413 19 
56 16 




Westminster 


478 





6 


1,067 13 

2,266 

29 


Middlesex 


London 


747 





32 


» 


Westminster 


6 





26 



THK church of EKGLAKb. 



Cou^ica. 


DKANB IND CB 


*PTEBB. AKS* 


or liiKD. 


Gsosa 












Bkhtai.. 


Esgland;- 




Acres Eooda Pat. 


S •. 


MomnoutliBhire ... 


LlanJaff 


£69 


2 


13 


423 12 


Norfolk 


Ely ... 


193 


» 


19 


406 10 




Norwich 


3,65!) 


2 


4 


7,614 5 




Peterhorougl 


... 2,626 


2 


14 


4,786 9 


Durliaui 


ni7 







1,150 


NottiiighamHliire ... 


York ... 


mi 


3 


11 


1,046 1 




Lincoln... 


263 


2 


6 


305 11 


Osfordshire 


Oxford ... 


401 


3. 


14 


1,161 fi 




Westminsler 


04 


3 


34 


106 10 




Windsor 




3 


13 


140 19 


Ratlandehirc 


Westminster 


'.'. '.'.'. 16fl 





23 


236 16 


Shropshiro 


Herefoftl 


179 





8 


265 8 




Oxford ... 


18 


1 


23 


30 


Somerset 


Durham 


4fl 


2 


32 


138 7 




Wells .,. 


189 


1 


30 


405 


SoiithamptotiBhire . .. 


Winchester 


5,837 





31 


8,559 16 




Windsor 


IB.'i 


1 


32 


131 10 


StnffonlBhire 


York 


! 1,043 


2 




1,815 




Lichfield 


147 


2 


B 


354 2 




Windsor 


39 


ft 


35 


292 13 


Suffulk ... '.'.'. ... 


Canterbury 


143 


1 


2 


401 




Ely ... 


2,773 


1 


39 


1,128 13 




Norwich 


247 


2 


33 


417 15 


" ... ... ... 


Westioinster 


988 


2 


1 


1,461 15 


Suri-ey 


Windsor 


476 





15 


532 10 


Sussex 


Chichester 


812 


3 


XI 


1,459 1 


Warwickshire 


Oxfor,l ... 


654 


2 


37 


1,072 4 


WcBtmoreland 


Carlifie... 


2 


2 


20 


3 


Wilta 


ejalisbury 


245 


2 


4 


3,333 




Winchester 


982 


3 


38 


1,313 5 






504 


2 


12 


1,095 14 


Worctster" '. 


Oiford ... 








996 10 




Worcester 


9 


3 


2 


412 




Westminster 


1,208 




14 


1,817 7 


Yorkshire 


York ... 


3.-l« 


I) 


37 


5,914 18 




Durliam 


158 


3 


10 


161 1 


',', ... ... 


Ripon ... 


no 

66,670 


3 


25 


647 8 


Total, Enghmil 


i 


11 


134,026 4 


■Wales :— 












St. David's 


45 


3 


35 


30 n 


Carnarvonshire . . . 


Bangor ... 
St. AHip]i 


163 


1 


11 


488 10 


Denhighahire 





3 


32 


24 




Winchester 


6B 


2 




116 10 


Glamorganshire ... 


Gloucester 


109 


1 


3S 


BO {1 




Llandaff 


368 


S 


33 


830 11 




St. Asapli 


2 





S 


7 


■Pembrokeshire ... 


St. Dtt\N<l-a 


1,108 





3 


822 17 


Radnorelure 


Herefonl 


173 

2,158 


2 


39 


134 


Total, Walw ... 


3 


28 


2,462 13 


Totnl, Enttland ) 
nud Wales...} 


68,838 


' 


37 


136,488 17 
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Landed en- 
dowments of 
bishops and 
of deans and 
chapters. 



A comparison of the preceding Table with that on page 39 
giving, also on the authority of the *'• New Domesday Book," the 
landed endowments of the bishops, will show that the latter do not 
possess one-third of the extent of the lands of the deans and canons, 
and not one-fourth of the total value. The comparative figures 
are as follows : — 



• 


Area of Land. 


Gross estimated EentaL 


Bishops 

Deans and Canons . . . 


Acres Boods Perches 

22,414 3 8 
68,838 . 1 37 


£ 8. 

34,215 3 
136,488 17 


Total , 


92,248 2 39 


168,182 1 



It will be seen further on that the land owned by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners in England and Wales amounts to close 
upon 150,000 acres, of the estimated value of upwards of 
£311,000, thus making the aggregate value of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, inclusive of that of the bishops, deans, and canons, not far 
from half a million sterling. Probably, were the enormous value of 
the property within the metropolis, not recorded in the New 
Domesday Book, to be added, the total would not fall far short of 
a million sterling. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NUMBER AND INCOMES OF THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 

It is a somewhat curious feet that there are no official statistics in The parochial 
existence showing the present number of the clergy of the Church ^^^'W- 
of England. While every year brings forth its crop of Blue-books 
and Parliamentary papers, giving the minutest information as to the 
number of paupers, of lunatics, of emigrants, of convicts, of income- 
tax payers, of recruits, of electors, of policemen, of children and 
teachers in elementary schools, and a vast deal of other matter, no 
returns are made on a subject so important as that of the number of 
spiritual teachers in the service of the State-Church. Yet nothing 
could be easier for the Government than to obtain and publish such 
information, seeing that the statistical collecting-machinery of the 
administration has now been perfected to such an extent as to 
make it possible even to publish, as has recently been done, the 
number and names of all persons in the three kingdoms owning an 
acre or more of land, with their respective addresses, the extent of 
their holdings, and the incomes derived therefrom. Compared to 
the work involved in such a return,* the labour of procuring the 
exact number of the clergy of the Established Church, with, 
perhaps, that of the religious edifices, would be a mere trifle, and the 
neglect seems really strange. But the vast machinery set to work 
in 1861 and 1871, to take stock, as it were, of the condition of the 
people of the British Islands, which evolved to perfection the 
statistics of crime and disease, giving to a unit the number of the 
lame, the halt, the blind, and the convicted of all ages, was not to 
gather at the same time such legitimate statistics. 

The want of official statistics of recent date regarding the clergy Estimates of 
of the Church of England, involves the necessity for private esti- the numbers of 
mates, which must be based, more or less, upon the returns of such ^lergy'^^^^*^ 
works as the " Clergy List " and " Crockford's Clerical Directory," 
especially the former, as it is supposed to be under high ecclesiastical 
patronage. An estimate of the present number of the clergy of 
the Establishment, drawn from the " Clergy List," was laid before '" 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons which sat on the 
Public Worship Facilities Bill, in the session of 1875, and may be 

* The part for England, by itself, entitled " Return of the number and 
names of owners of land of one acre and upwards, whether built upon or not, 
in each county of England and Wales, exclusive of the metropoUs, with the 
estimated acreage and annual gross estimated rental of the property belonging 
to each owner," forms two huge quarto volumes of over two tnousand pages. 
It has been referred to previously. 
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accepted as the most correct that can be given. It was made by 
the Rev. Canon Ashwell, Principal of the Chichester Theological 
College, and editor of the Church Quarterlt/ Review, who appears to 
have taken very gi-eat pains, by minute scrutiny and analysis of the 
"Clergy List/' to obtain his statistics. They are as follows, reduced 
to a short tabular statement : — * 

Estimated Numhcr of the Clergy of the Church of England in 1875. 

Number. 

Church dignitaries 1 72 

Incumbents holding benefices 1 3,300 

Curates 5,765 



Clergy in churches, &c. ... 19,237 



Schoolmastei^s and teachers 709 

Chaplains, inspectoi-s, &c. 465 

Fellows of Universities, missionaries, &c. ... 434 

Unattached clergy 3,893 



Other clergy 5,501 
Total 23,738 



Number of An examination of the " Clergy List " for 1876 shows that these 

"C?er \*^t *» *f?^^®^ ^"^^ ^^ accepted as being as correct as any that can be ob- 
^^^^ " * tained on the basis of unofficial returns. The division of the book 
headed " Alphabetical List of the Clergy in England and Wales " 
extends over nearly 408 pages, each page containing about fifty- 
eight names of clergymen, on the average, giving a total of 33,664 
names. Again, the division entitled " Alphabetical List of Bene- 
fices in England and Wales," comprises 259 pages and a quarter, 
each page containing about fifty-one names of " livings" on the 
average, being a total of 13,222 names, or only seventy-eight names 
less than the number of incumbents estimated by the Rev. Canon 
Ashwell. The counting of the pages and names of " Crockford's 
Clerical Directory " for 1876 gives very similar results. It cannot 
be far wrong, therefore, to accept the estimate of the Principal of 
Chichester College, laying it down that there are at present 
13,300 incumbents, who, with 5,765 curates as assistants, or 
a total of 19,065, form the parochial clergy of the Church of 
England. 
Former num- It would appear, if unofficial calculations can be admitted as 
bersofthe sufficient authority, that the parochial clergy of England were 

nearly as numerous at the beginning of the present century as at 
this moment. The Rev. Morgan Cove, prebendary of Hereford, 



clergy. 



* Ecport from the Select Committee on the Public Worship Facilities 
Bill. Folio. London, 1876, p. 296. 
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already referred to,* made a careful calculation, on the basis of 
diocesan returns, compared with the statements of the " Liber 
Regis," t of the number of benefices in England and Wales at the 
end of the first decade of the present century, and counted them 
up to be 11,755 in number. The Prebendary is so exact in his cal- 
culations as to be able to report that the total comprises 5,098 
rectories, 3,687 vicarages, and 2,970 benefices " neither rectorial 
nor vicarial." In the preliminary observations to the population 
returns of 1811 the number of "parishes and parochial chapelries" 
was stated to be 10,674 ; which figure, quoted by the Rev. Morgan 
Cove, goes far to justify his own calculations. Speaking of the 
total number of the clergy, beneficed and otherwise, the Prebendary 
makes the following remarks : — " In a modern statistical publica- 
tion the several ranks of the established clergy in Great Britain and 
Ireland have been estimated at 19,000. f Of this number 936 may 
be stated to belong to Scotland, and 1,300 have been frequently men- 
tioned in Parliament as the number of the clergy in Ireland, which, 
with allowance for the superior ranks without parochial preferment, 
nearly coincides with the enumeration of parochial benefices in that 
kingdom, namely, 1,181. And if to these two proportions for 
Scotland and Ireland, amounting to 2,238, an addition of about 
one-third is made for curates, assistants, supernumeraries — or by 
whatever titles they are called in Scotland and Ireland — making 
together an aggregate of 3,000, the remainder of the before-esti- 
mated 19,000— namely, 16,000 — must be considered as the number 
of the established clergy in England." § 

As regards the incomes of the beneficed clergy, the author just Incomes of 
quoted has the following calculation. "From an estimate," he ^J®,^^®^^®^ 
says, '* formed on an approximation of the incomes of a very 
extended number of livings, whether of large or small value,, 
situated in every part of the kingdom, and collected within the 
last seven years, the gross amount of the revenues of the parochial 
clergy, from the before-mentioned 5,098 rectories, and 3,687 
vicarages — aU of which were originally included in the valuation 
of Henry VIII.— may be stated at £2,339,770, to which is to be 



* Cove (Rev. Morgan, D.C.L., Prebendary of Hereford), An Essajr on the 
Revenues of the Church of England. The first edition of this interesting 
work was published, anonymously, in 1795, and the second, to which the 
author was induced to add his name, '^ as the subject appeared to have excited 
the attention of persons of extensive erudition and in distinguished situations,'' 
came out two years after, in 1797. The quotation here given is from the third 
edition, the Preface to which bears date April, 1816, and which is rewritten 
and enlarged to the extent of almost being a new work. " Any variation," says 
the author in this Preface of 1816, " which may be remarked in the sentiments, 
calculations, or statements in this edition, may be ascribed to the result of 
additional inquiries, and unwearied attention to the subject during the last 
twenty years. 

t Bacon (John), Liber Regis. 4to. London, 1786. 

t The publication here referred to is the Treatise on the Wealth, Power, 
and Resources of the British Empire, by Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. 4to. 
London, 1814. Second edition, 4to. London, 1815. 

§Cove (Rev. Morgan, D.C.L.), An Essay, &c. 8vo. London, 1816, p. 137. 
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of the clergy. 



added, from the diocesan returns, the amount of the incomes of the 
churches, or benefices neither rectorial nor vicaria], and never in- 
serted in the King's Book, at £117,432 ; making the total amount 
of the annual revenue of the parochial clergy £2,557,202, and 
averaging, between the three gradations of benefices (taking them, 
with all consolidations included, at 10,000) an income of £255 
each."* 

Accepting the calculations of the Prebendary of Hereford as, if 
not absolutely true, at least near the truth, and comparing with 
them the recent highly trustworthy estimates of the Principal of 
Chichester College, the rather startling result is arrived at that 
while in the course of two generations the population of England 
has considerably more than doubled, the increase in the number of 
the beneficed clergy of the Church of England has been leijss than 
15 per cent. Takmg the figures just given in conjunction with 
the population returns of the enumerations of the national census 
of May 27, 1811, and that of April 3, 1871, the result stands as 
follows : — 



1811. 



The Churcli 
of England 
** totafly nn- 
dermanned." 



Estimated beneficed clergy of the Church 
ofEugland 

Estimated total clergy of the Church of 
England 

Total population of England and Wales, 
according to census 



Number. 
11,755 
16,000 
10,164,256 



1871. 



Number. 
13,300 
19,237 
22,712,266 



According to these estimates the number of beneficed clergy 
increased only 1,545 in the course of sixty years, while the total 
clergy augmented to the number of 3,237 in the same period, and 
the population 12,548,010. It would appear that the greater 
increase of the total compared with the beneficed clergy was due 
mainly to the rapidly-growing numbers of the class described by 
the Rev. Canon Ashwell, Principal of Chichester College, in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on the Public 
Worship Facilities Bill of 1875, as "unattached." It was stated 
by the witness in question, among other facts, that, by calculations 
which he " took much trouble to compile," the unattached clergy 
consisted, in 1871, of 1,651 persons; while in 1875, not more than 
four years later, the number had grown to 3,893, or much more 
than double.-|- 

Canon Ashwell, in giving these statistics to the Parliamentary 
Committee, made a singular comment upon them by the strongly- 
expressed conviction tUat much larger numbers of working clergy 
were urgently needed, the Church of England being "totally 
undermanned.'' In the opinion of the Principal of Chichester 



* Cove, ubi supra, p. 124. 

t Report of tne Select Committee on the Public "Worship Facilities Bill. 
Folio. London, 1875, p. 296. 
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College, "the masses in the towns are utterly beyond the admi- 
nistration of the clergy;" for, "as things stand at present, the 
population in the Registrar-General's return for large towns 
amounts to fifteen millions and a-half, who are placed in 3,000 
parishes with 5,800 clergymen." Being asked by the Committee, 
"How many souls, do you think, should be under the care of one 
clergyman in a town?" the witness replied, "The ordinary calcu- 
lation is not less than one clergyman to 2,000 people." According to 
this standard the towns are " undermanned " to the extent of about 
two thousand clergymen of the Church of England. Looking at 
these facts and figures, it is difficult to understand the causes which 
have brought into existence and continue to produce the growing 
numbers of the " unattached " clergy. 

The first, and, up to the present time, only official and au- The Church 
thentic account of the numbers, together with the incomes, of the Inquiry Com. 
beneficed clergy of the Church of England, was furnished in the "**^^*'"- 
Report of the Church Inquiry Commission appointed in 1831.* 
According to this report, the total number of benefices in England 
was 10,718 at the end of the year 1831, while the aggregate gross 
income, on the average of the three years ending December 31, 
1831, amounted to £3,251,159, and the net income to £3,055,451. 
These statistics were obtained from individual returns of the bene- 
ficed clergy, which, however, were not made in every case. There 
were 178 clergymen who made no returns, and the total was 
obtained by the incomes of these being calculated on the scale of 
the remaining 10,540 incumbents who complied with the demands 
of the Commissioners. Taking the average of these figures, tlie 
annual gross income of every beneficed clergyman amounted to 
£303, and the net income to £285 per annum. As to the curates, 
the Report stated the number " employed by resident incumbents" 
at 1,006, their annual stipends amounting to £87,075, being an 
average of £86 ; and the number " employed by non-resident in- 
cumbents" at 4,224, theii' annual stipends amounting to £337,620, 
being an average of £79. Expressed in tabular form, the figures 
stand as follows : — 



« 


Number 


Aggregate Net 
Income. 


Average 

Annual 

Net Income. 


Incumbents 

Curates employed by resi- 
dent Incumbents 

Curates employed by non- 
resident Incumbents . . . 


10,718 
1,006 
4,224 


£ 

3,055,451 

87,075 

337,620 


£ 
285 

86 

79 



Comparing these figures, referring to the year 1831, with the incumbente 
estimates of Canon Ashwell for 1875, it will be seen that the and ouratee. 



* Report of the Commission appointed to Inquire into the Ecclesiastical 
Eevenues of England and Wales. 2 vols, folio. London, 1835. 
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luterval of fifty-four years between the two dates produced a for 
f^rreater increase in the number of incumbents than of curates. 
The respective returns and estimates are : — 



1831. 


1875. 


Inciease. 


Incumbents 

v^ Uicii/es ••• ■.. ••• 


Number. 

10,718 
5,230 


Nnmber, 

13,300 
5,765 


Nnmber. 

2,582 
635 


Total 


15,948 


19,065 


3,117 



Incomes of 
the parochial 
clergy. 



In the introduction to their Report specifying the incomes of the 
whole of the parochial dergj' of England and Wales on the average 
of the three years ending with 1831, the Commissioners made some 
important remarks, specifying the principles laid down as the basis 
of their calculations. They are under three headings : — 

1. Pew Remits. — The Commissioners report: "Pew rents, though 
a very variable and uncertain source of income, have nevertheless 
been treated as ecclesiastical revenue wherever the amount has 
been ascertained ; and it is to be observed that in three benefices 
which have of late years come into existence under the Church 
Building Acts, or by the operation of other causes, the pew rents 
constitute the whole or the principal support of the minister." 

2. Land and Tithes.— " With respect to the incomes of benefices 
derived from land or tithes,*' says the Report, " where allowances 
or abatements have been made to the tenants of the land, or to the 
tithe-payers, on the expressed ground that the rent or composition 
was too high, according to the value of the agricultural produce, 
wo have regarded the amount actually received as the proper 
income ; but where a part has been returned, in consideration of an 
accidental failure of the crops, or where the rent or compositions 
have been received, and a part afterwards given back, from which 
it might be inferred that the incumbent has treated the deficiencies 
as arrears, the amount demandable according to the previous settle- 
ment, or agreement between the parties, has been considered as 
the real income." 

3. Voluntary Payments, — " We have not considered mere volun- 
tary payments," say the Commissioners, " or collections and contri- 
butions which may be withdrawn at pleasure, as forming any part 
of the property of the church ; nor have we taken notice of uncon- 
secrated proprietary chapels." 

With these reservations for basis, the incomes of the parochial 
clergy were certainly not overstated by the Commissioners of 
Church Inquiry ; but, even as so given, they admitted deductions, 
distinguishing between gross and net incomes. " With respect to 
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the deductions to be made from the gross income, the following 
course has been taken," says the Report : " Poor-rates upon the 
land and upon the tithes, and repairs done upon the farms and 
lands, as affecting the sources of income, and not connected with its 
enjoyment and expenditure, and also the repairs of chancels, have 
been considered as proper to be deducted from the gross in ascer- 
taining the net income. The other deductions have been the tax 
upon the land, the expense of collecting rents, or compositions, pay- 
ments for labour where tithes are taken in kind, tenths, synodals, 
procurations, and visitation fees/' 

Tabular state- 

A few summaiy tables will give the chief facts obtained by the n^o^* o^ *^® 
Commissioners, and published in their Report, as to the number and ^^^es of th 
incomes of the parochial clergy on the average of the three years parochial 
ended 1831. The following Table, the first, exhibits the number of clergy, 
the beneficed clergy in each diocese, the aggregate amount of their 
gross incomes, and their average annual gross income : — 





Number 


Aggregate 


Average 


Dioceses. 


of 


Amount of 


gross 




Idcutq bents. 


gross Incomes, 


Income. 


Canterbury 


346 


£ 

123,946 


£ 
358 


York 




.. ■ 891 


223,220 


250 


London 




.. i G40 


267,742 


418 


Durham 




.. . 192 


74,457 


387 


Winchester 




419 


153,995 


367 


Bangor 






123 


35,064 


285 


Bath and Wells ... , 






480 


120,310 


281 


Bristol 






253 


77,056 


304 


Carlisle 






124 


22,487 


181 


Chester 






630 


169,495 


269 


Chichester 






267 


82,673 


309 


TJy 






150 


56,495 


376 


Exeter 






613 


194,181 


316 


Gloucester 






283 


81,552 


288 


Hereford 






321 


93,552 


291 


Lichfield and Coventr 






610 


170,104 


278 


Lincoln 






1,251 


373,976 


298 


Uandaff 






192 


36,347 


189 


Norwich 






1,026 


331,750 


323 


Oxford 






196 


51,395 


262 


Peterborough 






293 


98,381 


336 


Rochester 






94 


44,565 


474 


Salisbury 






398 


134,255 


337 


St. Asaph 






143 


42,592 


297 


St. David's 






409 


60,653 


148 


Sodor and Man ... 






23 


3,727 


162 


Worcester 






223 


73,255 


328 


Total ... 


• . . 


. . . 


10,540 


3,197,226 


303 
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As before stated^ there were 178 incumbents who sent in uo 
returns to the Commissioners ; bringing the total number up to 
10,718, and their aggregate gross incomes, calculated on the 
average of the rest, to £3,251,159. 

l^ei beomef of The following Table gives the number and the aggregate net 
the beneficed incomes of the beneficed clergy in each diocese, together with the 
clergy. average annual net income of each, calculated for the three years 

ended 1831 :— 



DiOCJCSES. 


1 
1 

Nnmber of 
Incnmbents. 


Aggcegaia 

amount of net 

Ineomei. 


Average 
net Income. 




£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


346 


110,050 


318 


X i/riv *•• ••• ... ... ... 


891 


216,005 


242 


Ijondon 


640 


i 255,509 


399 


Durham 


! 192 


' 67,639 


352 


Winchester 


419 


1 143,614 


342 


IJangor 


123 


1 31,061 


252 


Bath and Wells 


430 


109,397 


256 


IJriHtol 


253 


71,397 


282 


Carlisle 


; 124 


21,777 


175 


Chester 


630 


159,372 


252 


Chichester 


267 


75,522 


282 


Elv 


150 


53,000 


353 


Kxeter 


613 


174,275 


284 


Gloucester 


283 


• 77,429 


273 


Hereford 


321 


87,987 


274 


lichfield and Coventry 


610 


159,073 


260 


Lincoln 


1,251 


358,073 


286 


Llandaflf 


192 


34,077 


177 


Norwich 


1,026 


321,823 


313 


Oxford 


196 


49,088 


250 


Peterborough 


293 


93,652 


319 


Eochester 


94 


39,007 


414 


Salisbury 


398 


127,459 


320 


St. Asaph 


143 


38,840 


271 


St. David's 


409 


56,317 


137 


Sodor and Man 


23 


3,623 


157 


Worcester 


223 


69,655 


312 


Total 


10,540 


3,004,721 


285 



Number and 
stipends of 
cnrates. 



Adding the average income of the 178 incumbents who made no 
returns to the Commissioners, the aggregate net incomes of the 
10,718 beneficed clergy of England and Wales amounted, as before 
stated, to a total of £3,055,451. 

The following Table exhibits the number of curates in each 
diocese, the aggregate amount of their stipends, and the average 
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annual stipend of each, calculated for the three years ended 
1831:— 





TJnmYiAT nf 


Aggregate 


Average 


Dioceses. 


XI UXU&/VX %JM, 

Curates. 


amonnt of 


amonnt of 




Stipend, 


Stipend. 






£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


174 


14,656 


84 


Ynrk- 

JL \/XX^ ••• ••• ••• ••• •ct 


391 


29,553 


75 


London 


352 


35,118 


99 


Durham 


100 


8,556 


85 


Winchester 


202 


19,858 


98 


Bangor 


61 


4,723 


77 


Bath and Wells 


229 


18,578 


81 


Bristol ... 


133 


10,668 


80 


Carlisle 


44 


3,684 


83 


Chester 


266 


23,239 


87 


Cliichester 


121 


9,440 


78 


J-ii-V ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 


75 


6,583 


87 


j-iX.euer .«. .•• .«• *•• ... 


323 


28,759 


89 


Gloucester 


142 


11,405 


80 


Hereford 


159 


13,035 


81 


Lichfield and Coventry 


307 


24,948 


81 


Lincoln 


629 


48,347 


77 


Llandaff 


113 


6,749 


59 


Norwich 


522 


38,510 


73 


Oxford 


103 


8,054 


78 


Peterborough 


139 


11,266 


81 


Eochester 


60 


6,551 


109 


Salisbury 


223 


18,174 


81 


St. Asaph 


43 


3,564 


82 


St. David's 


206 


11,464 


55 


Sodor and Man 


3 


211 


70 


Worcester 


110 


9,002 


81 


Total 


5,230 


424,695 


83 



As before stated, the total number of curates comprised 1,006 
employed by resident incumbents, and 4,224 employed by non- 
resident benefice-holders ; the annual stipends of the former class 
averaging £86, and that of the latter £79. That the receipts of 
the latter class should be less than those of the former would be 
barely explicable, except on the supposition of their getting some 
additional income from those " voluntary payments, collections, and 
contributions,^' not entered in the returns of the Commissioners, 
because not considered " as forming any part of the property of the 
Church." 

The immense variations in the amount of income of the 10,540 Variations in 
beneficed clergymen of the Church of England who made returns the incomes o 
to the Commissioners is very strikingly shown in a series of tables ^® dergy. 
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annexed to their Report.* These tables exhibit the net incomes by 
dioceses, on scales within the limit of £10, beginning with " incomes 
under £10," and rising, in sixty divisions, to " incomes of £4,000 
and upwards." It appears from these tables that, in the triennial 
period ending December 31, 1831, there were 11 incumbents who 
held " livings " under £10 a-year ; 19 with incomes between £10 
and £20 ; 32 with incomes of from £20 to £30 ; 63 with incomes 
of from £30 to £40 ; and 172 with incomes of from £40 to £50 
per annum ; — making a fourfold scale of divisions : first, up to 
£200, at £50 ; secondly, from £200 to £500, at £100 ,- thirdly, 
from £600 to £1,000 at £250; and fourthly, with still higher 
figures, at £500. The result exhibits itself as follows in tabular 
survey : — 

Incomes of the Beneficed Clergy, 1831. 



Scale of Incomes. 



Under £50 

Over £50 and under £100... 

100 „ „ 150... 

150 „ „ 200... 



Number of 
Beneficed Clergy. 



}) 



» 



297 
1,629 
1,602 
1,354 



Total under £200... 


4,882 




Over £200 and under £300 

300 „ „ 400 

400 „ „ 500 


1,979 

1,326 

830 


Total between £200 and £500 . . . 


4,135 




Over £500 and under £750... 

750 „ „ 1,000 


954 
323 


Total between £500 and £1,000... 


1,277 


Over £1,000 and under £1,500 
„ 1,500 „ „ 2,000 
„ 2,000 „ „ 2,500 
„ 2,500 „ „ 3,000 

,, Vy\)\)\) ... ..• ... a.a 


134 

32 

9 

4 

5 


Total from £1,000 to over £3,000 


184 


Grand total 


10,478 



* Beport of the Conunissioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues of England and Wales. 3 vols., folio. London, 1836. Part II., 
Appendix, pp. 41-44, 
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The most lucrative benefice, according to the Report of the Com- Lucrative 
missioners, was the rectory of Doddington, Cambridgeshire, in the benefices, 
diocese of Ely, the incumbent of which was reported to possess an 
annual income of £7,306 — well known, however, to be about fifty 
per cent, more — while the next valuable living was the rectory of 
Stanhope, Northumberland, in the diocese of Durham, bringing in 
a net annual income of £4,843. These vast incomes have since 
been greatly reduced. According to boih the "Clergy List" and 
"Crockford's Clerical Directory" for 1876, the annual income of Dod- 
dington is £1,700, and of Stanhope £1,650, so that the former has 
sunk to less than one-fourth, and the latter to one-third it^ former 
value. The patronage of Stanhope rectory, too, has been trans- 
ferred by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who effected these 
changes, from the Bishop of Durham to the Bishop of Ripon ; but 
the Rectory of Doddington is still owned by the Peyton family. 
Sir H. Peyton was the patron in 1835, and Sir T. Peyton the 
patron of 1876.* 

On the important subject of patronage, the Church Inquiry OngiQ of 
Commissioners of 1831 made some notable statements. They may pat^Mge 
be prefaced with advantage by some remarks of the Rev. Albert H. 
Prichard, M.A., a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
traces, in a very lucid and succinct manner, the origin of Church 
patronage.t The " theory of the constitution of the Church," 
says the author, " supposes that the offerings of the faithful are 
collected by the parish priest, in places beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of the cathedral, but forwarded, or accounted for, 
to the Bishop, who is sole trustee for the diocese, and payment of 
the parochial clergy, whose stipends he assigns. Also, that the 
Church receives only what were in initio voluntary offerings, though 
they may afterwards have become fixed payments, under conditions 
allowed by law. But the old English lawyers, being unable to 
comprehend this system, discarded it absolutely, and refused to 
recognise its existence. They therefore persisted in regarding the 
parish priest — who is, ecclesiastically, only the collector — as the 
real owner of the tithe, instead of the bishop, who ought to have 



* An interesting story about Doddington Rectory is told by the Rev. Albert 
H. Prichard, M.A*, in an article on Church patronage (cited below), published 
in 1873. " The last incumbent of the richest benefice in England, the wealthy 
rectory of Doddington, who was also the patron, made many attempts, during 
his forty years' incumbency [1811-1852], to sell the next presentation, but it 
was found impracticable, because no one could afford to give anything like its 
value. The living, since divided, was estimated at ten thousand pounds a-year, 
but really brought in considerably more ; and the income was tne produce of 
the tithe of a large extent of fen country, only brought under cultivation since 
the beginning of the present century. The incumbent in the end effected the 
purpose he had in view by considerable insurances on his own life ; but as 
the parish included a market-town with six thousand inhabitants, besides an 
extensive and scattered rural population, the income, large as it was, would not 
have been at all too much for a suitable provision for their spiritual wants, if 
it had been properly applied." 

t Church Patronage. By the Rev. Albert H. Prichard. Published in a 
volume entitled " Ecclesiastical Reform : Eight Essays by various writers." 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 8vo. London, 1873. 

G 
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Presentations 
to *• livings.' 



It 



Patronage of 
the Estab- 
lished Church. 



been so considered, and only removable by regular process. Simi- 
larly, those portions of the revenues of the diocese which were 
reserved for general purposes were divided into two parts ; one of 
which was held by the Chapter of the cathedral, like the lands of 
the religious houses — which is much as if a Court should hold that a 
merchant's clerks are the legal owners of a proportion of his income 
because it is necessarily expended upon them. Under this beau- 
tiful invention of the law a bishop's rights have gradually well-nigh 
disappeared, and bishops themselves have become, politically, 
almost wholly insignificant." 

It is from *'this beautiful invention of the law" that the Rev. Mr. 
Prichard traces the origin of Church patronage. " It created 
* livings,' and from livings there arose, gradually assuming solid 
substance and form, another portentous creation of the law, the 
right of presentation to livings. This creation produced an article 
with which we are only too familiar ; which has become a staple 
commodity of English trade, daily and systematically bought and 
sold in mart and auction-room, and regularly offered for sale, with 
the most shameless and outrageous effrontery, in the columns of the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, the advertisements of which, nevertheless, 
present but a small proportion of the immense amount of traffic in 
the cure of souls which is continually being carried on by means of 
less public channels of negotiation." " The right of presentation," 
the author goes on to say, " began early to leave the bishops' 
hands. It was exercised by the conventual houses, by cathedral 
chapters, by colleges of universities, and also sometimes by the 
Crown, or by great feudal nobles, or lay corporations, but sparingly 
previous to the great spoliation of the Church. And as it spread, 
it gradually grew, even in those days, into a solid entity, like the 
'livings' themselves— a kind of image of the Beast — with a recog- 
nised exchangeable value. When an archbishop consecrated a 
suffragan, he received for his fee the right of presentation to the first 
living in the new bishop's gift which fell vacant ; and an important 
post in the diocese of Hereford is still filled by an appointment 
made under this rule by Archbishop Howley. This is only an 
illustration of the rise of the monstrous sentiment which looks upon 
a right of presentation as a species of property benefiting the patron, 
instead of simply and solely a trust, to be exercised exclusively for 
the good of the Church, and for nothing else, and without any 
reference to the patron's own interest." 

In the returns of the Church Inquiry Commissioners of 1831, 
the classification of the patronage of the Church of England is under 
seven divisions, namely, first, the Crown ; secondly, archbishops and 
bishops; thirdly, deans and chapters; fourthly, ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions sole; fifthly, universities, colleges, and hospitals; sixthly, 
municipal corporations ; and, lastly, private owners. The total 
number of benefices in the patronge of each of these classes is given 
as follows : — 
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Patrons of Benefices. 


Number. 

1 


Archbishops and Bishops 
Deans and Chapters 
Ecclesiastical Corporations, sole 


1,248 

787 

1,851 


Total Church 


3,886 


The Crown 

Universities, Colleges, and Hospitals 

Municipal Corporations 

Private Owners 


952 

721 

53 

5,096 


Grand Total 


i 10,708 



The total here given does not correspond exactly with that given Classificatioa 
in the previous tables — exceeding it by 108— which is explained by o^ patrons, 
the fact of the patronage being sometimes divided between several 
owners, and included as such in different returns. 

It will be seen by a glance at the preceding tabular statement 
that, when the Church Inquiry Commissioners of 1831 made their 
report, upwards of one-third of the total patronage was with the 
Church, as represented by prelates, deans and chapters, and ecclesi- 
astical corporations, while about one-half of the benefices were in 
the hands of private owners. The following Table shows the dis- 
tribution of patronage between these two classes in the various 
dioceses, according to the Report^ : — 



T)lOPASPfl 


Church patron- 


Private Pa- 


1 

Crown and other 




age. 


trons. 


patronage. 




Number of 


Number of 


Nnraber of 




benefices. 


benefices. 


benefice?. 


Canterbury 


220 


87 


34 


York 


375 


397 


141 


London 


249 


277 


143 


Durham 


109 


66 


16 


Winchester 


147 


197 


83 


Bangor 


86 


29 


9 


Bath and Wells ... 


171 


224 


48 


Bristol 


68 


159 


36 


Carlisle 


66 


54 


7 


Chester 


295 


299 


45 


Chichester 


101 ; 


130 


34 


Ely : 


65 


39 


48 


Exeter ; 

1 


230 


309 


79 


Carried forward... 


2,182 


2,267 


723 



* Report of the Oonuniesioners appointed to inquire into the Ecclesiastical 
Revenues of England and Wales. Part XL, Appendix, p. 46. 
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Disiribntion 
of pt^troxiage. 



Dioceses. 


Church Patron- 
age. 


Private Pa- 
trons. 


Crowu and other 
patron^e. 




Nnmber of 
' benefices. 


Nnmber of 
benefices. • 


Number of 
benefices. 


Brought fonvarcl . . . 


2,182 


2,267 


723 


Gloucester 


105 


133 


58 


Hereford 


UG 


179 


37 


Lichfield and Cov- 








entry 

Lincoln 


150 
SIS 


391 
688 


64 
258 


LlandafT 


53 


118 


21 


Norwich 


256 


596 


194 


Oxford 


51 


78 


71 


Peterborough 
Rochester 


70 
40 


171 

44 


63 
14 


Salisbury 

St. Asaph 

St David's 


150 
122 
179 


154 

19 

159 


95 

Q 
O 

75 


Sodor and Man ... 


i 8 


1 


15 


Worcester 


91 


98 


35 


Total . . . 


3,886 


5,096 


1,726 

_ 



The preceding table exhibits a curious variation in the distribu- 
tion of patronage between the Church, the Crown, &c., and private 
individuals. It shows that lay patronage prevails most strongly 
in the Western, Midland, and Eastern Counties, and least in the 
north and south of England. In the dioceses of Bristol, Lichfield 
and Coventry, Lincoln, Norwich, Peterborough, and others, the 
number of benefices in private hands was more than double 
that under Church patronage ; while, on the other hand, in the 
northern dioceses of York, Durham, &c., the Church patronage 
largely exceeded the private one, and in such southern dioceses as 
Canterbury, London, Salisbury, &c., it either was above, or nearly 
equal. The causes of this date back from the time of the Reforma- 
tion. The writer upon patronage in the Church of England already 
cited, the Rev. Mr. Prichard, has some valuable remarks on 
this subject. *'An erroneous impression," he says,* "seems to 
prevail in the minds of some persons, who do not happen to be well 
read in this particular branch of the subject, that lay patronage is 
in some way inherent in endowment, and dates from the. same 
antiquity. It is known that not only were religious houses often 
endowed by the private munificence of laymen, but almost all our 
parishes also were originally founded by the lords of the different 
manors in early times, and endowed with manorial tithes ; and it is 
sometimes supposed that these benefactors secured themselves a 



* Church Patronage. By the Rev. Albert H. Prichard. In " Ecclesiastical 
Reform." Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 8vo. Loudon, 1873. 
Pp. 316-17, 
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right of presentation, and that the custom of vesting the patronage 
of benefices in lay hands dates from those ancient days. This idea, 
of course, is entirely destitute of any foundation whatever. In the 
first place, it is extremely doubtful if any ' livings,' properly so- 
called, existed in that age ; the probability being that the bishop 
was treasurer and trustee for the whole diocese, and the parish 
priest wholly dependent on him. But, besides this, the whole struc- 
ture and idea of the Catholic Church tends to merge the individual 
in the body to which he belongs. The priest loses his own per- 
sonality, and becomes only the persona ecclesice, the representative of 
the Church, of which he is the visible embodiment in that particular 
spot. Endowments were given, not to man, but to God ; offered 
not to the priest, but to the mystical Bride of Christ, the holy 
Church, whose own heavenly personality is so closely connected with 
that of the Divine Spouse. In view of the immense and super- 
natural blessings of which she is the channel, by means of the 
Sacrament which she administers, the question of who the priest 
is^paramount, of course, in the Protestant system — sinks into 
comparative insignificance in the Church. And so, when provision 
was made for the administration of the rites of religion in a par- 
ticular place, nothing was said about the individual to be employed. 
It was assumed, as a matter of course, that the Church would com- 
mission a person properly authorised, gifted, and prepared for the 
exercise of his functions ; which being tacitly understood the end 
and object of the foundation was secured." There can be no doubt • 
of the correctness of this view of the subject. 

" It is possible," continues the writer, '' that, later in the Middle Origin of % 
Ages, instances may have occurred of founders of religious houses, P**^<^^g«* 
or charities, securing a provision for their own friends ; and this is 
known to have been the case in some few of the colleges in the 
universities. But most certainly in the foundation of the parishes 
nothing of the sort was ever done or contemplated. Lay patronage 
is, wholly and entirely, the result of the plunder of the Church by 
Henry v III., and has no more ancient and respectable origin than 
the transfer of the patronage of the religious houses then suppressed 
to the sacrilegious hands of the men who became possessed of their 
lands. Just as the lead off the roofs of the abbey churches, and 
the sacred vestments and vessels used inside, were the prey of the 
spoiler, so the right of presenting to benefices, which the abbey 
had enjoyed, was sold or gambled away to any courtier con- 
scienceless enough to receive the dangerous gift ; from whom it 
has passed — ^usually by repeated sales — to the present patron." In 
recent years, the sales of benefices amounted, at a rough estimate, 
to upwards of five hundred per annum, at which rate the whole of 
the livings in private patronage may be calculated to *' change 
hands " about every ten years. 

In a pamphlet, full of information, which appeared in 1862,* the Financial 
following analysis is given, on the basis of careful calculations aspect of 

° "^ o ^ patronage. 

— * — - I |_, I _ -_ I , - . -^ 

* Church Patronage : its history, administration, and results. 8vo. London, 
1862. Published by the Society for the Liberation of Religion from State* 
Patronage and Control. 
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drawn from the "Clergy List" for the year 1861, of the total 
value of the benefices of the Church of England in the patronage 
of various bodies : — 



Increase of 
iuoomes of tlie 
parochial * 
clergy. 



Number and 
value of 
benefices. 



Patronage. 



Archbishops and bishops 

Deans, chapters, and ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, sole 

Total Church 

The Crown 

Universities, colleges, corporations, &c. . . . 
Private individuals 

Grand Total 



Value of 
Benefices. 



£ 

574,288 

210,820 



785,108 



302,285 

326,647 

1,975,771 



3,389,811 



The author remarks, in explanation, that the returns of the 
"Clergy List," from which the sums are taken, "cannot be quoted 
with entire confidence," some of them being " avowedly made with 
the salaries, rates, taxes, and other incidental charges deducted." 
But, accepting the figures as they stand, they may well be compared 
with those given by the Church Inquiry Commissioners, obtained 
in a similar manner from the returns of the clergy, and liable, 
therefore, to the same incompleteness as regards the understate- 
ment of incomes. As stated previously (pages 77-8), the total 
annual gross income of the beneficed clergy of England and Wales, 
on the average of the three years ending 1831, was returned by 
the Church Inquiry Commissioners at £3,197,225, and the total 
annual net income at £3,004,721. Taking the net income, as that 
professedly given in the " Clergy List/' the result is as follows : — 

£ 
Total income of the beneficed clergy in 1831 ... 3,004,721 

„ ,, jj ,, 1861 ... 3,389,811 



Increase in 30 years ... 



385,090 



The increase appears very small indeed ; still there is but little 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of these figures, some 
allowance being made for proportionate understatements of the 
same kind in both the returns to the Church Inquiry Commis- 
sioners and to the Editor of the " Clergy List." 

Being the chief available source for calculating the revenues of 
the Established Church, the returns of the " Clergy List " have 
been frequently searched for this object, and this has been most re- 
cently done by a contributor to the " Financial Reform Almanack,''* 
Avho has evidently been most painstaking in the collection of his 
statistics. The net result of his researches is, that the total number 

* The Financial Reform Almanack for 1876. 8vo. Liverpool, 1876, 
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of benefices amounts to 13,447, and their aggregate annual value 
to £4,277,060. The total, ineludmg 413 benefices of which the 
incomes are not stated, and the value of which is calculated on that 
of the average of their dioceses, is made up as follows: — 



" 


Xumber. 


Value. 


Benefices under £100 ... 


1,163 


£79,397 


from £100 to £200 ... 


3,189 


459,301 


from £200 to £500 . . . 


6,752 


2,146,884 


„ of £500 and upwards 


1,882 


1,453,981 


„ not valued 


421 


137,497 


Total ... 


13 447 


4,277,060 



The distribution of the livings through the various dioceses of Distribution 
England and Wales is given as follows by the same writer,* the the^Jarw^ 
number including the 413 benefices, estimated at average values: — dioceses. 



Dioceses. 


Number of 
Benefices. 


Total Value. 


Canterbury 




411 


£ 

152,156 


York 






596 


176,170 


London 






523 


240,604 


Durham 






341 


132,613 


Winchester 






698 


229,502 


Bangor 






133 


35,047 


Bath and Wells ... . 






501 


140,494 


Carlisle 






281 


57,533 


Chester 






442 


139,967 


Chichester 






343 


117,313 


Elv 

J-JLJ ... ... ... >•• • 






548 


193,554 


Exeter 






721 


218,150 


Gloucester and Bristol . 






. 473 


145,763 


Hereford 






372 


104,224 


Lichfield 






687 


191,180 


Lincoln 






827 


271,264 


TAandaff 






226 


47,314 


Manchester 


, , 


'. 442 


133,317 


Norwich 




. . 920 

) 


349,943 


Oxford 




653 


189,253 


Peterboroudi 




560 


190,852 


Eipon 




.. ! 475 


130,926 


Kochester 






706 


267,029 


Salisbury 




'.'. ■ 474 


132,706 


St. Asaph 




.. i 184 


62,387 


St. David's 




.. i 401 

j 


68,385 


Sodor and Man 




1 09 
i 0^ 


7,458 


Worcester 






477 


151,956 


Tol 


^ai • • • • 


• t 


13,447 


4,277,060 



* Financial Reform Almanack for 1876. 8vo. Liverpool, 1876. Pp. 75, 76. 
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Distribution Accordiug to the calculation of the author of the preceding 
of patronage, table, the patronage of the 13,447 benefices, value £4,277,060, 

is distributed as follows : — 



Total income 
of the paro- 
diial clergy. 



Patrons. 



• a • • • • 



Bishops and Cathedral Bodies . . . 

Univereity of Oxford 

„ Cambridge ... 

Provost and Fellows of Eton College 

„ Warden of Winchester College 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • 



j> 



Number of 
Benefices. 



Total, Ecclesiastical and Collegiate Bodies 



The Crown, Lord Chancellor, &c. 
Private Patrons ... 



. • • ... 



Grand Total 



• • . • • • 



... . • • 



• • • • • • 



3,428 
386 
27 
45 
17 



o 
O 



4,203 



835 
8,409 

13,447 



Total Value. 

1,079,598 

157,631 

135,208 

13,597 

5,576 

1,391,610 



275,318 
2,610,132 



4,277,060 



The calculations and estimates here given do not differ sufficiently 
fi'om those before arrived at, as not to lead to the assumption of a 
fair probability that the total annual income of the parochial clergy 
of the Established Church is about £4,000,000. It may be estimated 
a little higher or a little lower ; but the amount here mentioned is 
very likely to be as near the truth as any. From an examination 
of upwards of a thousand livings in the " Alphabetical List of 
Benefices in England and Wales," in the " Clergy List'' for 1876, it 
appears that the average annual net value of each is returned as 
a trifle under £300, being an increase of about £15 over the average 
annual net value reported in 1831.* Accepting the present number 
of incumbents holding benefices, as estimated by the Rev. Canon 
Ashwell,f as 13,300, this would give an aggregate income of 
£3,990,000. Thus, the figure of four milions may well be admitted, 
in the absence of all recent official returns, as representing the total 
income of the parochial clergy at the present time. Perhaps it 
may seem strange that the average income of the beneficed clergy 
is, notwithstanding the working of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
and other Parliamentary apparatus set up to reform the State 
Church financially, still so little over the amount it was forty years 
ago ; but the fact is easily explained by comparing the accounts 
of the value of the livings in the Report of the Church Inquiry 
Commissioners of 1831 with those given in the " Clergy List" for 
1876. The comparison, if only carried over a few more pages, 
shows that the work accomplished by the ecclesiastical reform 
machinery has been almost entirely that of more nearly equalising 
the revenues of about a third of the parochial clergy, but scarcely 
adding to the total amount. The division of a certain number of 
very rich benefices, such as the famous Doddington,§ and others. 



* See an^e, poge 75. t See ante, page 72. See antCy page 81. 
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has helped to raise the incomes of some of the most miserably 
endowed " spheres of activity " — as the sale advertisements of 
advowsons have it — in the Church, but the great mass still remain 
much the same in 1876 as they were in 1831. A mere cursory 
glance through the pages of the "Clergy List" for 1876 will show 
the existence in goodly numbers of many wonderful " livings." To 
give only a few instances, the incumbency of Nenthead, Cornwall, 
diocese of Durham, is returned as of the value of £5 ; the rectory 
of Childerley, Cambridgeshire, diocese of Ely, also stands at £d ; 
while the rectory of Aston, Herefordshire, diocese of Hereford, is 
stated to be of the value of only £4. These absurdly low " endow- 
ments" are, it need scarcely be said, exceptions. However, the 
number of benefices with less than an income of £100 per annum 
is still very great, so as to stand forth as a protest against the just 
distribution of the four millions among thirteen thousand members 
of the beneficed clergy in England and Wales. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Number of 
Churcbet at 
tbe commenoe- 
ment of tbe 
ISth century. 



CHUBCUEj?, glebe housed, lands, and other " ENDOWMENTS." 

There is as great a want of reliable iDformation regarding 
the number of churches at various periods as there is of other 
ecclesiastical stati.«*tic3. However, all estimates point to the fact 
that the increase of places of worship of the Church of Enu^land 
within the last hundred and fifty years has not kept pace with the 
increase of population during that period. In the well-known 
work, called "Magna> Britannia? Notitia,''* by John Chamber] ay ne, 
a publication often cited as an authority, the total number of 
churches in England and Wales about the year 1725 is reported to 
be 0,284- ; and to arrive at this figure there must have been some- 
thing like an enumeration, as the number is stated separately for 
each diocese. The following tabular statement gives the statistics 
of JVIr. John Chamberlayne regarding the number of parish 
churches of each diocese of England and Wales in existence about 
a century and a-half ago : — 





Dioceses. 




Number of 
Parish Churches. 


Canterbury 


• • • ... ... 




257 


York 








581 


London ... 








623 


Durham ... 








135 


Winchester 








362 


Bangor . . . 








107 


Bath and Wells .. 






388 


Bristol 








236 


Carlisle . . . 








93 


Chester . . . 








256 


Chichester 








250 


Ely 








141 


Exeter 








604 


Gloucester 




• • • • • • I 




267 


Hereford . . 


... ... t 




313 


Lichfield and 


Coventry 

ward 


• • 


557 


Carried for 


5,170 



* Magna Britanniae Nolita, or the present state of Great Britain. By John 
Chamberlayne, Esq. The thirty-first edition of the South Part called England, 
and the tenth of the North Part called Scotland. 8vo. London, 1735. 
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Dioceses. 



Number of 
Parish Churches. 



Brouglit forward 



Lincoln 
Llandalf ... 
Norwich ... 
Oxford . . . 
Peterborough 
Eochester 
Salisbury . . . 
St. Asaph 
St. David's 
Worcester 

' Total 



5,170 

1,247 

177 

1,121 

195 

293 

98 

248 

121 

308 

241 



9,219 



According to Mr. John Chamberlayue, England and Wales had, Churches an 
at the period for which these statistics are given, or just previous, popnUtion i 
a population of 7,055,706, living in 1,175,951 houses.* Thus there ^'^^^• 
was, on the average, accepting these estimates, one place of 
worship of the Church of England to every 760 of the population, 
and to every 126 houses. The following pages will show that the 
proportion of churches to inhabitants has come to be very different 
at the present time. (See, more particularly, page 92.) 

There are no recent official returns giving the exact number of increase in 
religious edifices belonging to the Church of England ; still the ^'^^ number 
scarcity of information in this respect is not quite so great as that Ohurches. 
respecting the numbers of the clergy, since there are periodical 
reports from various bodies, such as the Church Building Commis- 
sion, the Church Birilding Society, &c., which allow approximate 
conclusions as to the facts of the case. An appropriate starting- 
point for the inquiry is furnished by the tabular statement of the 
ecclesiastical census of March 30, 1851, which gives the number of 
churches, chapels, and other religious buildings, devoted to the 
service of the Church of England, built and existing at the six 
decennial census periods from 1801 to 1851. It is stated in the 
Census reportf that the figures pr.esented *' do not, indeed, with 
strict exactness, show the real number of churches built in each of 
these decennial intervals ; for, possibly, some few, erected formerly, 
have been replaced by other and larger edifices, which would thus 
perhaps be mentioned with the later date. The tendency is, 
therefore, slightly to augment unduly the number in the later, 
and unduly to diminish the number in the earlier periods ; but this 
disturbing influence has probably been more than counteracted by 

* This figure of population is arrived at from the returns of the collectors 
of taxes " printed anno. 1693,'' which gave the number of houses as above 
stated." " Now, allowing to each house," Mr. John Chamberlayne reasons, "one 
with another, six persons, there will be found in all 7,055,706 souls, and 
amongst them 1,000,000 of Fighting-men." 

t Census of Great Britain: Religious Worship. England and Wales. Report 
and Tables. (Report drawn up by Mr. Horace Mann, 8vo. London, 1853. Pp.21.) 
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Clinrcbes and 
population 
from 1801 to 
1851. 



the cases where the date has been left uumeutioued.-' The follow- 
ing are the figures : — 

Churches existing at the Census of 1801 
built between 1801 and 1811 

1811 and 1821 

1821 and 1831 

1831 and 1841 

„ „ „ 1841 and 1851 

Churches erected at dates not mentioned 



j> 



It 



j> 



19 



If 



>> 



f) 



9t 



}f 



if 



Total 



Number. 
9,667 

y DO 

97 

276 

667 

1,197 

2,118 

14,077* 



To the figiu'es here given is added the following explanatory 
statement. " If the preceding estimate," says the reporter, " be 
accurate respecting the number of churches built since 1831, and if 
it be assumed, as is most likely, that the greater portion of the 
2,118 churches of which the dates of erection are not specified 
were built before 1801, leaving perhaps sixty or seventy to be built 
in the period 1801-31t, it will follow that from 1801 to 1831 there 
must have been about 500 new erections." 

Adopting these estimates as to the number of churches existing 
at the decennial periods from 1801 to 1851, and adding the population 
returns of each Census, the following instructive Table is obtained, 
showing the average proportion of inhabitants to each religious 
edifice of the Church of England : — 



Census Dates. 


Number of 
Churches. 


Popniation of 
England and Wales. 


Average 
Population to 
each Church. 


1801 (MaiclilO) ... 
1811 (May 27) ... 
1821 (May 28) ... 
1831 (May 29) ... 
1841 (June 7) ... 
1851 (March 31)... 


11,548 
11,627 
11,748 
12,048 
12,796 
14,077 


8,892^536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 


770 

874 

1,021 

1,153 

• 1,242 

1,273 



* The want of true information and of accuracy connected with all ecclesias- 
tical statistics is visible, to a curious degree, even in the Census Returns of 1851. 
In a table (marked E., page ccli.) giving " the number of places of worship and 
sittings in the several cuoceses of England and Wales," the total of such places 
of worship is stated to be 14,152, while in the table above, it will be seen, it is 
made to be 14,077. But again, in another part of the Report (page xxxix.) it is 
said that the total number of churches *' returned to the Census Office was 
13,854." The discrepancy between thp latter figures and the preceding one is 
explained to some extent by the remark that there were, besides the regular 
places of worship belongin g to the Church of England, 223 buildings *' used 
also for secular purposes " ; probably schoolrooms in which temporary services 
were held. These temporary schoolrooms therefore are included in the total of 
14,077 ; but even their addition falls still short (by 75) of the aggregate number of 
churches enumerated as existing in the various dioceses of England and Wales. 

t The number of churches estimated to have been built in the period 
1801-31, and in the period preceding 1801, to be added from the figures under 
" dates not mentioned," is given differently in a table stating the probable cost 
of churches at various periods. The estimate of the latter table (given in page 
g3) has been adopted, 
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It will be seen from this Table that, while the number of churches Increase of 



increased in the half a century from the Census of 1801 to that 
of 1851 by 2,529, the increase was not at all proportionate to that 
of the population ; for while in 1801 there was one church to every 
770 of the population, there was but one church to every 1,273 
souls in 1871. Moreover, the churches constructed in the last two 
decennial periods were much less costly, and, probably, much 
smaller and less substantial than those in the earlier part of the 
half a century, as appears from the following Table, extracted from 
the Census Report ; — 

Number and Cost of Churches built from 1801 to 1851. 



Chnrches ai 
of populatio 



Decennial Periods. 


Churches 
Bnilt. 


Estimated Total 
Cost. 


Average Cost of 
each Cbnrch. 


1801 to 1831 

1831 to 1861 


Namber. 

500 
2,029 


£ 
3,000,000 
6,087,000 


£ 

6,000 
3,000 


Total ... 


2,529 


9,087,000 


3,523 



The two periods marked in the preceding table, the first em- 
bracing three and the other two decennial periods, are strikingly 
distinguished in the church-building movement as periods of State- 
patronage and of private efforts. While in the thirty years, from 
1801 to 1831, the grants from the public funds came to nearly as 
much as the private contributions given to church building,- the 
latter were of five times the amount of the former during the fol- 
lowing twenty years, from 1831 to 1851. (See table on page 96). 
The disproportion continued increasing subsequently, until at the 
present day the growth of the Church of England, as shown in the 
erection of new places of worship, has come to be mainly dependent 
on voluntary contributions.* 



* It is interesting to notice how the title of " Voluntaries," formerly almost 
a term of opprobrium with many Churchmen, is coming gradually into use, 
among the defenders of the principle of a.Slate-Church, as a flattering designa- 
tion. Thus, in the preface to the " Durham Diocesan Calendar " for 1876, 
published under the patronage of the Bishop of Durham, the Editor is 
getting eloquent on the growing " voluntaryism" of the diocese during the 
episcopate of the present Bishop, a period of fourteen years. '* The amount," 
he writes, " expended in the Duilding of new churches during the same 
period was ^^267,723, and in the restoration and enlargement of churches 
already in existence .£119,313 ; in burial-grounds, exclusive of those con- 
nected with newly-consecrated churches, £12,825, and in the erection or 
enlargement of schools £109,378, making a total contributed for churches 
and schools in the diocese of £509,239, under the episcopacy of our present 
venerated Bishop. Of this amount £51,713 has been expended during the 
present year, and a sum of £20,000 more promised to complete works now 
in progress. Nor does this exhaust the record of voluntary religious effort 
in the diocese during these fourteen years ; for, in addition, many private 
individuals have erected or restored churches, and built schools, at their own 
cost, which have not been included in the returns here quoted. Such facts 
as these are indeed encouraging, not only as showing the earnestness and zeal 
by which the Churchmen of the diocese of Durham are animated, but also as 
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Actual num- 
ber of 
Churches. 



The Census 
of 1851. 



The actual Dumber of churches in existence may be estimated 
after the returns of the " Clergy List " for 187^, and of " Crockford's 
Clerical Directory," at about 16,000 — probably rather under than 
over this number. It was stated by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, in evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on the 
Public Worship Facilities Bill in 1875, that ** within the last forty 
years there appears to have been 2,560 churches consecrated in 
England and Wales."* This would give — adding the calculated 
number of new churches to those oF the Census Report as 
existing in 1831, namely, 12,048, with allowance for four more 
years — less than 15,000 churches altogether; but it does not seem 
that the figures of the Bishop were the result of a close investiga- 
tion, but were offered merely as vague estimates. Another witness 
before the Parliamentary Committee, the Rev. Robert Gregory, 
M.A., Canon of St. PauFs, presented statistics probably nearer the 
truth. Being asked the question, '* Can you state what number of 
new churches have been built in the present century?" Canon 
Gregory made the precise reply : " In the present century, up to 
the end of the year 1873, there were 4,210 churches consecrated in 
in England and Wales." "f If this statement be accepted as correct, 
for which there are good grounds, the figures stand as follows : — 



Number of Churches existing at the Census of 1801 
„ „ built from 1801 to the end of 1873 

Total at the end of 1873 



11,548 
4,210 

15,758 



According to the evidence of Canon Gregory, the average number 
of churches erected annually from the commencement of the century 
to the end of the year 1873 was 58, so that in the three years from 
the end of 1873 to the end of 1876, there would be 174 new edifices 
built. Adding this figure to the total of the preceding statement, 
the total number of churches in existence at the end of 1876 would 
amount to 15,932. Thus there is very high probability for assuming 
that there are at present about 16,000 religious edifices belonging 
to the Church of England. 

The returns of the Ecclesiastical Census of 1851 give the number 
of places of worship of the Church of England in each diocese, as 
well as the estimated number of sittings. These figures are repro- 
duced in the following Table,J with an additional column, showing 
the population of each diocese after the return of the Census of 
April 3, 1871 :— § 



supplying an answer of the most eflfective kind to the taunts and misrepresen- 
tations that are so constantly made by those who call themselves * Voluntaries,' 
against the National Church." Some will say, with good show of reason, that 
the argument lies quite the other way. 

* Report from the Select Committee on the Public Worship Facilities Bill, 
Fol. London. 1865. P. 100. 

t Ibid. Report, p. 184. 

J See foot-note on page 92, as to the diflference in the total number of places 
of worship of the Church of England given here and elsewhere. 

§ Census of England and Wales. 1871. Population Tables. Fol. London, 
1872. P. 34. 
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Census of 1851. 


Popnlation, 


Dioceses. 








Places of 


^^ *! i * 


1871. 




Worship. 


Sittiogs. 






Number. 


Number. 




Canterbury 


403 


151,204 


567,091 


York 

JL yjX. Tk. ••• •>• ••• ••• ••• 


665 


211,911 


1,060,878 


TiOndon 


486 


393,825 


2,656,181 


Durham 


327 


120,554 


1,077,^69 


Winchester 


668 


286,268 


1,546,668 


Bangor 


198 


45,303 


209,162 


Bath and Wells 


550 


172,223 


430,326 


Carlisle 


147 


47,341 


334,786 


Chester 


518 


281,531 


1,451,713 


Chichester ... 


350 


108,076 


416,328 


~M^Ly ••• 9 • • ••• ••• ••• 


576 


164,941 


519,286 


j^iX6u6r ••• ••• ••• ••• 


814 


286,865 


963,358 


Gloucester and Bristol 


523 


181,734 


637,028 


Hereford 


417 


94,678 


237,138 


Lichfield 


699 


297,297 


1.356,869 


Lincoln 


905 


213,772 


757,491 


Llandaff 


282 


55,220 


503,584 


Manchester 


352 


256,600 


1,893,542 


Norwich 


1,067 


264,240 


668,123 


Oxford 


709 


196,323 


552,772 


Peterborough 


634 


180,011 


532,957 


Eipon 


478 


221,055 


1,357,053 


Eochester .» 


628 


198,396 


1,001,326 


Salisbury 


556 


141,489 


383,514 


St. Asaph 


172 


66,159 


257,098 


St. David's 


485 


103,797 


450,039 


Sodor and Man 


39 


14,978 


54,042 


Worcester ... 


504 


204,104 


980,982 


jL otai * 


14,152 


4,959,895 


22,856,904 



At the Census of March 31, 1851, the population of England and Ohurohea am 
Wales numbered 17,927,609, living in 3,278,039 houses ; so that pop^tionin 
there was, at that date, one place of worship of the Established 
Church to every 1,262 of the population, and to every 231 houses, 
while the estimated sittings bore the proportion of somewhat more 
than one to every four of the population. The estimated popula- 
tion of England and Wales at the end of June, 1875, was, according 
to the computation of the Registrar-General, 23,944,459, and 
taking the total number of churches at the latter date, as before 
calculated, at 16,000, the result would be one place of worship of the 
Established Church to every 1,497 of the population. (See pages 
90-91 for proportion of churches to population and houses a 
century and a-half ago.) 

Among the tables in the Ecclesiastical Census of 1851 are^several Cost of 
relating to the cost of the religious edifices of the Church of Eng- Churches. 
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State>granU 
for Church 
baildiog. 



land built in the first half of the present century. As before stated 
(page 93) the distinguishing feature of the latter part of this half 
a century was the immensely increased " voluntaryism " exhibited 
in churcli building ; for while in the first three decennial periods, 
ending 1831, State-aid was nearly equal in a'mount to voluntary 
contributions, the private benefactions were five times as large as 
the Government grants fronl public funds in the preceding two 
decennial periods, ending 1851. The figures stand forth broadly 
in the following Table, extracted from the Census Report of 
1851 :— 



Decennial periodfl. 


Grant, from FriTate 
pnblio funds. benefaction. 


Total. 


1801 to 1831 ... 
1831 to 1851 ... 


£ 

1,152,044 
511,385 


£ 
1,847,956 
5,575,615 


£ 
3,000,000 
6,087,000 


Total . . . 


1,663,429 


7,423,571 


9,087,000 



The bulk of the amount of upwards of a million and a-half ster- 
ling granted from the public funds during the half a century ended 
1851, in aid of erecting places of worship for the Church of Eng- 
land, came from the Statute 58 George III., cap. 45, passed in 
1818, under which Parliamentary powers were granted " to raise 
the sum of one million sterling for building, and promoting the 
building, of additional churches in populous parishes." Previous 
to this Act, the aid of the State had not been given to any large 
extent for the furtherance of the same object. During the reigu 
of Charles II., of William III., and of Anne, various statutes pro- 
vided for the erection of churches,* but they were mostly confined 
to the metropolis, and were otherwise of limited effect. The sta- 
tute of 1818 was much farther reaching in its scope than any 
previous legislation on the subject, inasmuch as it gave not only 
to the State-Church the large sum of a million for the erection of 
places of worship, but established at the same time the body 
known as the Church Building Commission, which remained in 
existence for thirty-eight years, until 1856, when it became incor- 

♦ The most notable statutes passed previous to the Act 58 George III., cap. 
45, fop church building were the 19 Charles II., cap. 3, ordering the levying of 
a rate to replace the religious edifices of the City of London destroyed by the 
great fire of 1666. It was followed by another Act of the same reign, 22 
Charles II., cap. 11, which imposed a tax on coals, for the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's Cathedral and fifty other London churches. Two further Acts, 1 James II. 
cap. 11, and 8 and 9 William III. cap. 14, were to the same effect, limited to the 
metropolis, as was also the next folio wing statute, 9 Anne, cap. 22, " An Act for 
granting to Her Majesty several duties upon coals for building fifty new churches 
in and about the cities of London and Westminster, and suburbs thereof." 
To make provision for the ministers of these fifty new churches, coal was again 
singled out for taxation by an Act passed early in the reign of George I., the 
duties levied in the metropolis on this indispensable article being considerably- 
increased : and finally, the coal tax not proving sufficient, another statute of 
the same reign, 5 George L, cap. 9, ordered the raising of more money for 
church-building purposes by means of a lottery. 
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porated with the Ecclesiastical Commission, which since that time 
has carried on the work. The Act of 1818, which established the 
Church Building Commission, was enlarged and amended by several 
religious statutes. One of them, passed in 1825, granted a further 
sum of j6500,000 from the public funds for the building of new 
churches, the preamble of the Act stating that the sum previously- 
voted had been " found inadequate." With the means entrusted 
to it the Church Building Commission, during its existence from 
1818 to 1856, aided, according to a concluding report laid before 
Parliament,* in the completion of 615 churches, with sittings for 
599,118 persons. 

Among the powers granted by the legislature to the Church The ciiurch 
Building Commission was the important one of forming new ^^g^fon^ ™' 
parishes and benefices, and of making grants to such newly-formed 
districts. These powers were given under a somewhat intricate 
series of statutes, generally divided into three groups, the first 
known as the New Parishes Acts, the second as the Parish of 
Manchester Division Acts, and the last under the general term of 
the Church Building Acts. Since the work of the Church Building 
Commission was taken over by the Ecclesiastical Commission, the 
erection of new districts has gone on at an increased rate ; as shown 
by a paper laid before the Parliamentary Committee on the Public 
Worship Facilities Bill, sitting in 1875. The Return, presented by 
the Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, states the total 
of the districts constituted in the course of seventeen years, from 
the 1st of November, 1857, to the 31st of October, 1874, to have 
been 1,290, or at the average rate of 76 per annum. The following 
Table exhibits the number of districts formed in each of the seventeen 
years, distinguishing the group of Acts, just described, under which 
the creations of each year took place : — f 



Tears ended 
October 81, 


Districts 

formed under 

New Parishes 

Acts, 


Districts . 

formed under 

Farisli of 

Manchester 


Districts formed 
ufider Church 
Building Acts. 


Total. 




Division Act. 








Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


1858 


10 


10 


42 


62 


1859 


5 




44 


49 


1860 


14 


8 


64 


86 


1861 


5 


1 


62 


68 


1862 


5 


3 


45 


53 


1863 


24 


— — 


74 


98 


1864 


12 


3 


61 


.76 


1865 


17 


2 


75 


94 


1866 


13 


2 


73 


88 


Carra- for^ 


105 


29 


540 


674 



♦ Parliamentary Paper numbered 390, Session 1856. 
t Report from the Select Committee on Public Worship Facilities Bill. 
Appendix, p. 321. 
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Tears ended 
October 81. 


Districta 

formed nnder 

New Parishes 

Acts. 


Districts 

formed under 

Parish of 

Manchester 

Division Act. 


Districts formed 
under Churcb 
Building Acts. 


Total. 




Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


Bro*. for^ 


105 


29 


540 


674 


1867 


10 


1 


72 


82 


1868 


24 


1 ^__ 
1 


67 


91 


1869 


17 


' 2 


75 


94 


1870 


7 


3 


49 


59 


1871 


18 


2 


61 


81 


1872 


14 


1 


69 


84 


1873 


5 


1 


48 


54 


1874 


23 


3 


45 


71 


Total . . . 


223 


41 


1,026 


1,290 



When appearing as witness before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and submitting the statistics of the preceding table, the 
Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Mr. George Pringle, 
made some important statements as to the efficiency of the voluntary 
principle in the building of churches in newly-formed districts. 
Being asked by the chairman whether, for purposes of church 
building, there had not been " very large sums offered from private 
sources,'' Mr. Pringle replied, " Yes, I am -happy to say that the 
flow of benefactions seems to be inexhaustible. This year the board 
had to select from offers the value of which amounted to £330,000 ; 
and, I believe, from the evidence of late years, that they may 
safely count on such offers amounting, in an average of years, to 
£300,000."* The secretary added that, in the course of eighteen 
years, from 1857 to 1875, the total of these benefactions offered 
by private individuals had amounted to the sum of £4,949,707, 
the contributions of each year being as follows : — 



Tears. 


Amoant. 


Years. 


Amount. 




£ 




£ 


1857 


200,000 


1868 


350,000 


1858 


119,787 


1869 


290,000 


1859 


124,445 


1870 


315,000 


1860 


240,523 


1871 


295,000 


1861 


258,217 


1872 


274,484 


1862 


200,704 


1873 


320,000 


1863 


209,586 


1874 


308,000 


1864 


250,000 


1875 * 


340,000 


Iftfi'i 


236,868 
300,000 






A.O\JO 

1866 


Total ... 


4,949,707 


1867 


317,093 







* Report from the Select Committee, p. 2. 
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The " inexhaustible flow of benefactions," so eloquently referred ^^'^^leti^^' 
to by the Secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commissions, runs its "*^ 
golden stream, directed to raise places of worship, besides into 
public offices, into numerous private reservoirs. Foremost among 
these is the association, established 1818, entitled the "Incorpo- 
rated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels." From its last-published 
Report it appears that in the course of fifty-seven years, ended 
March 31, 1875, the Society erected 1,691 religious edifices of the 
Church of England, and rebuilt and enlarged 4,608, besides assist- 
ing in the building, or repair and enlargement, of 6,299 others. 
The amount given direct by the Society for this work achieved 
was not more than £817,593 ; but thia, says the Report, was 
" met by further expenditure on the part of the public of not less 
than £8,509,175.'' Large as is this amount raised by one private 
society, it is largely exceeded, in all probability, by the total of 
the sums procured through the agency of diocesan and other asso- 
ciations in activity all over the kingdom. 

An official Return, important though incomplete, referring to the Sums ex- 
estimated amount of money expended in the building and restora- cT^^ h ^bmld- 
tion of churches during the last thirty-five years, was issued in the ^^^^^^ 
Parliamentary session of 1876. The Return, moved for by Lord 
Hampton in the House of Lords on the 22nd of February, 18T6 — 
in continuation of two previous applications, which brought forth 
very insufficient answers — professed to give *' the number of churches, 
including cathedrals, in ev«ry diocese in England and Wales, which 
have been built or restored at a cost exceeding £500 since the year 
1840.'' The following Table summarises the statistics of this Return, 
giving the number of churches both built and restored, during the 
thirty-five years, and the total estimated expenditure for the same, 
in each diocese of England and Wales : — * 



DiOCKSES. 


Number of Chnrobes. 


Total Expenditure. 


- 


Bnilt. 


Bestored. 


£ 


Canterbury 


78 


233 


917,399 


York 


127 


253 


1,291,336 


London 


14 


389 


2,770,816 


Durham 


154 


103 


687,109 


Winchester 


294 


297 


2,042,873 


Bangor 


26 


68 


161,312 


Bath and Wells 




321 


728,350 


Carlisle 


78 


81 


391,498 


Chester 




273 


1,119,320 


Chichester 


54 


181 


748,389 


Carried forward . . . 


825 


2,199 


10,858,402 



* Eetum to an Address of the House of Lords, dated 22nd of February, 
1876, for a Eetum, supplemental to that already before the House, of the number 
of churches, including cathedrals, in every diocese in England and Wales, 
which have been built or restored at a cost exceeding /500 since the year 1840. 
(The Lord Hampton). Fol. P. 2. London, 1876. 
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Number of Ghnrches. 


Total Expenditure. 




Built. 


Bestored. 


£ 


Brought forward . . . 


825 


2,199 


10,858,402 


Elv 


27 


335 


884,941 


JLjA.t?Lvl ••• ••• ••• ••• 




401 


782,305 


Gloucester and Bristol . . . 




33a 


992,883 


Hereford 


28 


188 


443,641 


Lichfield 


169 


245 


1,177,584 


Lincoln 


67 


400 


972,643 


Llandaff 


58 


111 


145,111 


Manchester 


193 


143 


1,510,826 


Norwich 


29 


368 


666,338 


Oxford 


145 


416 


1,305,357 


Peterborough 




323 


674,081 


Iiipon 


182 


166 


954,622 


Ilochester 


— — 


463 


1,413,924 


Salisbury 




334 


930,000 


St. Asaph 


— 


149 


408,371 


St. David's ... 




229 


374,453 


Sodor and Man 


4 


11 


26,220 


Worcester 




333 


1,027,001 


J. uai ... ... ... 


1,727 


7,144 


25,548,703 



ing 



The Times on A mere glance at the above Table must show that it is manifestly 
£^^'ch build- imperfect. It seems quite impossible that in ten dioceses out of the 
twenty-eight there should not have been a single new church built 
in the course of a generation, while it is equally against common 
sense to admit that in such a diocese as London there should not 
have been more than fourteen new churches sprung from the ground 
during the sam^ period, being at the rate of less than three churches 
every seven years. Thus Lord Hampton's Return is clearly on a 
par with all similar papers purporting to give official statistics on 
ecclesiastical matters. The Times, commenting upon the return, 
estimates that the total amount spent in the building and restoration 
of churches during the period embraced falls short by ten millions 
sterling ; and this is, probably, rather under than over the mark, 
particularly when it is considered that all sums under £500, which 
must be exceedingly numerous, are purposely omitted. " Taking 
into account," says the writer in the Times, in a very trenchant 
leading article,* "both the intended and the casual omissions, 
we are disposed to think that the total cost of ^625,548, 703 is pro- 
bably ten millions short of the truth, and that a million a-year for 
the last thirty-five years is not in excess of it. The total number 
of new buildings and restorations returned — ^for they are not uni- 
formly distinguished — is 8,871, including twenty-seven cathedrals, 
and a great number of large and costly parish or miasi-psirish 
churches, some known to have cost more than £50,000. Of churches 
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the cost can never be known, either because no regular accounts 
were kept, or because the knowledge has passed away with the 
founders or restorers. It may be as well to observe that all people 
in local office or position are so continually pestered with inquiries 
which are not, in their opinion, worth several days of investigation 
and correspondence, that they are apt to answer off-hand, on the 
ground that one slightly erroneous estimate will not affect the 
aggregate. Taking, then, into consideration the impossibility of 
getting at the truth in a large proportion of instances, the general 
disposition to avoid truth, and the avowed omissions in this Return, 
we think we are not far wrong, and are, indeed, under the truth, 
when we state our belief that the Church of England has long been 
spending, and is still spending, a million a-year in building churches 
and in equivalent restorations and enlargements," The only result 
of this annual (expenditure of a million sterling has been, says the 
Timesy to set up, among ''miserably paid clergymen," and '* popu- 
lations miserably provided for," a " landscape adorned with mag- 
nificent churches, surpassing one another in all that art and material 
can do for them." The whole is ** the rank soil of the wildest and 
most selfish extravagance." While thus severely commenting upon 
the facts elicited from Lord Hampton's returns, the writer in the 
Times forgot to dwell upon the most important matter connected 
with these facts. It is that, according to the returns of the bishops 
themselves, the many millions raised for church building and repair- 
ing came almost entirely from " voluntary offerings." 

There are no recent official returns published as to the number of Number of 
glebe houses existing at present for the use of holders of benefices glebe houses, 
of the Church of England, but little doubt exists as to their having 
considerably increased all over the kingdom in the course of the 
last forty or fifty years. In the returns issued by the Church 
Inquiry Commission of 1831, the total number of glebe houses in 
England and Wales at that time is given at 7,675 ; of which 5,947 
are described as "fit for residence," and 1,728 as "unfit for resi- 
dence." The following Table gives the statistics reported by the 
Commission, showing the number of glebe houses both fit and unfit 
for residence, and the absence of them in parochial districts, in each 
diocese. 



DiOCBSES. 


Glebe houses 

fit for 

residence. 


Glebe houses 

unfit for 

residence. 


Benefices 

with no glebe 

houses. 


Canterbury 

York 


Number, 

203 
429 


Number. 

66 
167 


Number. 

79 
298 


London ... 


406 


89 


147 


Durham 


131 


20 


43 


Winchester 


280 


42 


108 


Bangor 

Bath and Wells 


61 
285 


6 
73 


58 
73 


Carlisle 


84 


13 


31 


Carried forward . . . 


l,87i) 


476 


837 
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Increase of 
glebe houses. 





Glebe booses 


Glebe houses 


Benefices 


DIOCI8K8. 


fit for 


nnfit for 


with no glebe 




residence. 


residence. 


houses. 




Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


Brought forward . . . 


1,879 


476 


837 


V>'il6St6r 


297 


45 


288 


Chichester 


168 


45 


59 


Jil V ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


77 


28 


48 


X^^\^L"L «•* ..• ••• ••• 


438 


73 


112 


Cxloucester and Bristol . . . 


333 


97 


108 


Hereford 


183 


58 


85 


Lichfield 


334 


77 


220 


Lincoln 


715 


289 


254 


LlandafT 


66 


36 


92 


Norwich 


396 


209 


353 


Oxford 


129 


33 


42 


Peterborough 


223 


45 


27 


Rochester 


62 


12 


20 


Salisbury 


286 


67 


46 


St. Asaph 


90 


13 


29 


St. David's 


110 


78 


221 


Sodor and Man 


13 


7 


3 


Worcester 


148 


40 


34 


Total, each class 


5,947 


1,728 

J 


2,878 


Total glebe houses, fit' 
and unfit 


7,6 


75 


i 


Total, parochial districts 




10,553* 





To ascertain, if only approximately, the increase of glebe houses 
from 1831 to the present day, the annual publications known as 
Diocesan Calendars offer the best means. Most of them give, with 
some minuteness, an account of all the benefices within a particular 
diocese, stating its population, value, patronage, &c., and whether 
there is a residence or not for the use of the incumbent. Taking 
one of the most complete and carefully compiled of these Diocesan 
Calendars, that for Lincoln — "published,'' as stated on the title- 
page, " with the sanction of the bishop " — a comparison may be 
made between the number of glebe houses at present, and forty-five 
years since. In the "Lincoln Diocesan Church Calendar for 1876,f " 
the number of holders of benefices within the diocese is returned at 
814; and to the names of 651 of these "livings'' there is an 
asterisk attached, denoting that there is attached to the churtfh a 
" parsonage house." Assuming that in all cases where the building 
is thus certified to, it is one "fit for residence," the number of 



* As nsual, in most ecclesiastical returns, the totals here do not correspond 
with others of the same kind in the Keport, before quoted (pages 77-78), of 
the Church Inqi^ry Commission. 

t The Lincoln Diocesan Church Calendar, Clergy List and General Alma- 
nack for the year of our Lord, 1876. Published with the sanction of the 
bishop. %^o, Lincoln, 1876, pp. 38-50. 
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glebe houses in the diocese of Lincoln bears a proportion of almost 
exactly four to five to the number of incumbents; or, in other 
words, four-fifths of the holders of benefices have the advantage of 
a dwelling, rent free, in addition to their income. Comparing this 
state of things with that recorded by the Church Inquiry Com- 
mission of 1831, the change is very marked. Out of the 1,258 
livings which the See embraced at the latter date,* there were but 
715 possessed of glebe houses "fit for residence;'' while 289 had 
buildings "not fit for residence;" and 254 none at all. Thus the 
proportion of inhabited glebe houses to the total was not more 
than one-half, or, more accurately, about four to seven. As not all 
the Diocesan Calendars give an account of the existing glebe 
houses, and other publications, such as the " Clergy List/' and 
"Crockford's Clerical Directory," cannot be relied upon as com- 
plete, it is manifestly impossible to arrive at the exact number. It 
would, probably, be stating the number high if the proportion of 
the diocese of Lincoln would be adopted for the whole of England 
and Wales, as there are portions of the kingdom but slenderly 
endowed with these buildings ; and it may be safer, therefore, to 
make the figure three-fourths instead of four-fifths. At the former 
calculation, the 13,300 clergymen estimated to represent the holders 
of benefices in the Church at the present time (see page 74), would 
have in the aggregate 9,975 dwellings provided for them. Adopting 
this calculation, it may be said, roughly speaking, that there are 
about 10,000 glebe houses in England and Wales. 

It is even more difficult to form a correct idea of the value than Value of 
of the number of these buildings ; but in this respect, too, some of glebe houseB. 
the Diocesan Calendars furnish the means of arriving at least at 
estimates. One of these annual publications, that for the diocese of 
Winchester,t gives more detailed statistical particulars than any 
of the rest, of the value of the benefices, stating, in a number of 
instances, the date of erection and cost of the church; and in 
other instances, not quite so numerous, the date and cost of the 
" parsonage house." The latter information is given in 296 cases, 
representing considerably above one-third of the total of benefices 
in the diocese of Winchester, 710 in number. A summary of the 
figures set down as the cost of building of these 296 glebe houses, 
brings the aggregate amount to £535,786, being an average of 
£1,810 for each house. It is probable that this figure is above the 
average cost of the whole of the glebe houses in England and 
Wales, since the instances in which their cost is mentioned in the 
diocese of Winchester are in the main those of buildings erected not 
more than thirty or forty years back, leading to the conjecture of 
the rest, not described, being older, and, in all likelihood, of less 
value. However, it can scarcely be beyond the mark to set down 

* The number of benefices in this dioceae was greatly reduced in 1837, when 
the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, Buckingham and Leicester were taken 
from it, the first two to be placed under Ely, and the other two under Oxford 
and Peterborough. Similar changes in many other dioceses make comparisons 
difficult. 

t The Winchester Diocesan Calendar and Clergy List for the year of our 
Lord 1876. 8vo. Winchester, 1876. 
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the average cost of the 10,000 glebe houses of the Church of 
England as £1,500; and the adoption of this estimate will make 
the total cost of the whole £15,000,000. The annual value of this 
house property, taking it as low as five per cent, interest on the 
capital outlay, will be £750,000; and at six per cent. £900,000. 
Probably it would not be an overstatement, considering the usual 
valuation of house property, to compute the annual value of the 
10,000 glebe houses at one million sterling. 

The Diocesan Calendar for Worcester gives, besides the cost of 
glebe houses, also particulars, in numerous instances, of the quantity of 
glebe lands attached to benefices, and of the value of the tithe. The 
information as to the value of the tithe is given in the case of 372 
benefices, being upwards of one-half, and that as to the extent of 
glebe lands in the case of 2S4!, being not quite one-third of the 
total benefices within the dioceses.* Adding together the sums 
given as tithe in each of the 372 livings, the total amounts to 
£177,087, representing an average of £476 for each. As regards 
the extent of glebe lands enumerated in the case of 234 benefices, 
the total amounts to 3,983 acres, or an average of seventeen acres 
for each. It is in rare instances only that the tithe is returned at 
over £1,000, or at under £100, and in almost as rare instances that 
the extent of glebe lands is given at more than a hundred, or at 
under five acres ; so that the averages in either case are not far off 
from describing an actual state of things. On the other hand, the 
figures given allow but unsatisfactory conclusion as to the total 
value of tithe and the extent of glebe lands in England and Wales, 
as the returns made to the Winchester Diocesan Calendar are 
manifestly incomplete, inasmuch as the tithe is mentioned under 
the head of little more than one-half, and the extent of glebe lands 
under less than one-thii*d of the benefices of the diocese. Never- 
theless the statistics of the Calendar furnish the materials for an 
estimate, if only a rough one, as to the aggregate amount of tithe 
and glebe lands. Perhaps the calculation would not be far from 
the truth that there are 10,000 benefices producing tithes (inclusive 
of lay impropriations) averaging £450 — £76 less than the average 
returned for the diocese of Winchester — which would give a total 
of £4,500,000 per annum. Assigning likewise an average of fifteen 
acres of glebe lands — being two acres less than that shown by the 
Winchester returns — to 10,000 benefices, the total would be 
150,000 acres. The latter figure is, in all probability, a great 
understatement, and the same may be the case also as regards the 
value of the tithe. 

'* Parochial tithes," says Mr. Edward Miall,t "constitute, in 
point of fact, the provision for the pecuniary support of the Church 
of England. Episcopal and capitular estates are but buttresses to 
strengthen the main fabric — large, it is true, as compared with 
their use, but small in comparison with the entire amount of the 
Church revenues." Seeing the great importance of tithes for the 
support of the Established Church, it is very singular that there 

* Winchester Diocesan Calendar for 1876, pp. 119-164. 
t Miall, (Edward, M.P.), Title Deeds of the Church of England to her 
Parochial Endowments. 3rd Edition, revised, 8vo. London, 1872. 
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should be so little notice taken of their actual amount in all eccle- 
siastical returns, as well as in the legislation referring to them. 
Even in the far-reaching statute of 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 71, 
" An Act for the commutation of tithes in England and Wales,'' Hj*^Jg®\^^^° ^^ 
which ordered the gradual conversion of all tithes into rent-charges rent-chw-g 
upon the land, there is no mention whatever of the amount of 
titheable property. The short preamble simply declares that 
" Whereas it is expedient to amend the laws relating to tithes in 
England and Wales, and to provide the means for an adequate 
commutation for tithes, and for the commutation thereof, be it 
therefore enacted by the King's most excellent Majesty, &c. ;" and 
then the statute goes on to prescribe the establishment of a body 
of Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales," to consist of three 
" fit persons," two to be appointed by the Government, and one by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. When the Tithe Commutation 
Act was passed, the only return of the amount of tithes in Eng- 
land and Wales tithe-free and titheable, was that of the Property- 
Tax Commissioners of 1810, specifying the then annual value of 
the land, in the different counties, that was tithe-free, titheable, 
tithe-free in part, and tithe-free on payment of a modus. In this 
return, the aggregate value of all the land was given at £29,476,850, 
of which total £7,904,378 was stated to be tithe-free, £20,217,466 
to be titheable ; £856,183 to be tithe-free in part, and £498,823 
to be tithe-free on payment of a modus. Thus about two-thirds of 
the aggregate were titheable. The following table exhibits the 
value of the tithe-free and titheable land in the different counties 
of England and Wales, leaving out the statements as to the partly 
tithe-free land as comparatively unimportant in respect to value : — 



Counties. 


Tithe-free. 


Titheable. 


England : — 


£ 8. d. 


£ B. d. 


Bedford 


186,589 6. 3 


85,031 13 9 


Berks 


88,441 3 


316,709 10 9 


Bucks 


303,920 8 8 


182,202 14 11 


Cambridge 


107,045 19 10 


342,719 12 9 


Chester 


28,412 9 4 


646,865 6 8 


Cornwall ... 


2,153 10 


561,846 3 


Cumberland 


69,094 6 


312,645 10 8 


Derby 


230,528 15 3 


310,149 7 3 


Devon 


28,917 17 11 


1,181,142 2 5 


Dorset 


48,853 17 4 


436,642 11 10 


Durham 


143,073 9 


358,441 7 3 


Essex 


72,796 19 


826,784 12 5 


Gloucester 


254,446 7 4 


545,562 8 7 


Hereford ... 


21,340 3 4 


432,267 9 


Hertford ... 


76,150 10 


264,616 16 7 


Huntingdon 


119,176 14 10 


156,367 8 10 


Kent 


11,290 5 6 


849,040 19 8 


Lancaster ... 


129,313 17 2 


1,131,425 15 10 


Carried forward 


1,921,545 14 3 


8,940,461 12 2 
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Counties. 


Tithe-fiee. 


Titheable. 




£ B. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


Brought forward 


1,921,545 14 


3 


8,940,461 12 2 


Leicester 


488,076 5 


4 


173,528 15 1 


Lincoln ... 


938,093 11 


6 


499,009 1 7 


Middlesex 


80,594 14 


8 


264,372 17 8 


Norfolk ... 


103,944 7 


6 


823,218 3 8 


Northampton 


560,556 17 


9 


114,097 15 11 


Northximberlaud . . . 


293,057 2 


5 


433,037 13 7 


Nottingham 


340,163 3 


2 


183,548 


Oxford 


275,140 6 


1 


219,105 14 7 


Rutland 


63,316 1 


1 


15,148 16 8 


Salop 


92,327 12 


9 


639,150 9 6 


Somerset ... 


54,316 6 


6 


1,296,577 6 


Southampton 


25,582 9 


3 


568,437 11 


Stafford 


139,442 16 


4 


617,192 9 


Suffolk 


60,425 14 





624,253 16 


Surrey 


55,530 18 


11 


300,564 6 2J 


Sussex 


54,109 3 


5 


410,256 7 1 


Warwick ... 


280,103 6 


n 


208,214 9 lOJ 


Westminster 


2,032 





1,023 


Westmoreland ... 


107.185 3 


10 


81,724 4 3 


Wilts 


218,674 13 


2 


562,160 15 6 


Worcester 


149,277 8 


8 


363,728 1 1 


York 


1,424,883 11 


7 


1,410,020 . 5 3 


Wales : — 








Anglesey 


45,354 11 


2 


19,767 


Brecon ... 


738 





107,708 7 2 


Cardigan ... 


288 





101,262 2 8 


Carmarthen 


151 6 





224,001 7 2 


Carnarvon 


88,075 17 


1 


2,772 9 10 


Denbigh ... 






182,674 5 


nint 






118,615 4 


Glamorgan 


1,637 13 


4 


165,689 14 9 


Merioneth 


272 





83,179 10 9 


Monmouth 


30,131 





173,445 1 


Montgomery 


2,745 





149,258 8 


Pembroke 


4,370 15 


4 


156,246 11 5 


Eadnor 


2,235 6 


6 


86,015 12 4 


Total 


7,904,378 17 


4J 


20,217,466 17 7i 



The labours of the Tithe Commissioners, instituted under the 
Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 71, to commute all tithes for rent 
charges, proceeded very slowly at the outset ; but in recent years 
the progress of the work was much faster, more willingness to 
carry out the provisions of the statute being shown by the inte- 
rested parties. According to the last annual return of the Tithe 
Commissioners, published in March, 1876, the work done up to 
the end of the year 1875 was as follows : — 
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Agreements received ... 

„ confirmed 

Draughts of compulsory awards received 

„ „ „ confirmed 

Apportionments received 

„ confirmed 



Number. 

7,070 
6,778 
5,650 
5,452 
11,788 
11,784 



£ 


8. 


d. 


678,969 


1 


If 


2,412,404 


9 


lU 


766,233 





6f 


196,056 


15 


oj 


4,053,663 


6 


8i 



The number of altered apportionments at the end of 1875 was 
4,932, of which 4,329 was confirmed, the work of the year 1875 
consisting of 139 altered and 140 confirmed apportionments. Thus 
the labour of the Tithe Commissioners, though greatly accelerated 
when compared with former years, proceeded at a by no means 
very rapid rate. 

It appears from a Parliamentary return, issued in 1867, and Amount of 
which forms the last report on the subject, that up to the end of tu™^^ ^ 
the year 1866 the total rent charges agreed, or awarded, to be 
paid in lieu of tithes, and confirmed by the Tithes Commissioners, 
were as follows : — 

To Clerical Appropriators and Lessees... 
„ Parochial Incumbents 

„ Lay Impropriators 

„ Schools, Colleges, &c. 

xouai* . . ... 

It will be seen that considerably more than one-half of the tithe 
commuted into rent charges was that of parochial incumbents, and 
another sixth that of clerical appropriation and lessees, while less 
than one-fifth of the whole belonged to lay impropriators. 

Churches not possessing tithes have mostly an important source Pew rents and 
of revenue in pew rents and offertories, but it is quite impossible offertories, 
even to form an estimate of the total amount thus raised. The same 
may be said in regard to fees received by the clergy for the per- 
formance of functions, such as christenings, marriages, and burials ; 
and payments, voluntary and enforced, that are remnants of old 
usages, among which a prominent place is taken by the so-called 
" Easter Offerings." Although it is impossible to calculate, on a 
sufficiently large basis of actual facts and figures, the sums obtained 
from these sources, it is admitted on all sides that these revenues 
are constantly and largely increasing. Indeed, it is notorious that 
a great many churches of modern growth, particularly in the great 
towns, are maintained chiefiy, if not entirely, from incomes derived 
from pew rents, offertories, and other gifts. The fact is one, 
among many others, showing that the "voluntary principle" is 
making more and more rapid progress in the Church of England. 
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CHAPTER V. 

QUEEN ANNe's BOUNTY, AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

Origin of " The revenues of the inferior clergy in England," wrote, a cen- 

Qaeen Anne's tury and a half ago, Mr. John Chamberlayne, before cited, * /* are 
o\aity. generally very small and insufficient," and, after dwelling on this 

subject, he goes on to say that " such has been the unhappy con- 
dition of the English clergy, from the Reformation down to the 
present Times, till it pleased the late Queen Anne, of blessed 
Memory, to take the same into her Princely Consideration ; and 
having in the first Place remitted all the Arrears of Tenths due 
from small Livings, not exceeding £30 per Annum, to signify to 
the Commons in Parliament assembled. That to the end a Fund 
might be settled for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the 
poor Clerg)% she would make a Grant of her whole Revenue of 
First Fruits and Tenths." Such is the concise account of the 
origin of the institution known as " Queen Anne's Bounty." 
instiLoiion of There is scarcely a more instructive chapter in English ecclesias- 
«• Tenths "and (Jcal history than the commencement and growth of this " Revenue 
"Annates. ^^ First Fruits," which Queen Anne assigned to the augmentation of 

the incomes of the poor clergy. They spring directly from Papal 
usurpation; the Bishop of Rome claiming, as suzerain of all the States 
of Christendom, the right to levy taxes, quite independent of the . 
national government of each country. It was in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, during the reign of Henry III., that the Roman 
Pontiff asserted, for the first time, his claim to levy throughout 
England "Tenths," and, having succeeded in this demand, a further 
claim was made not long after for " First Fruits," also called "Pri- 
miti8e,"or "Annates." In the Rev. Jeremy Collier's "Ecclesiastical 
History," there is a striking account of how both " Tenths " and 
" First Fruits " found their way into England. " The Pope," says 
Collier, relating the doings of the reign of Henry 111'.,"^ having 
gratified the king in an archbishop, sent one Stephen, his Nuncio, 
into England, to move farther for the grant of the Tenths. The 
king being acquainted with his business, summoned a Parliament 
to Westminster ; where, besides the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
those who held of the king m capite made part of the session. The 
Nuncio read the Pope's letters in Parliament, and insisted upon a 

♦ Magna BritanniflB Notitia, or the Present State of Great Britain. By John 
Chamberlayne, Esq. 8vo. London, l735,p. 147, 

f Collier (Jeremy), M.A. An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, chiefly 
of England, from the First Planting of Christianity to the End of the Beigu 
of King Charies the Second. 3 vols. Folio. London, 1708-14. 
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tenth of their moveables to carry on the war against the emperor. 
The king, being pre-engaged by his promise, was silent upon the 
demand. The temporal barons gave a positive denial ; the bishops 
desired three or four days to consider the matter, but, wanting 
resolution to stand the Pope's censures, they gave their consent. 
The Nuncio's business being thus far effected, he produced an 
authority from the Pope to collect the tax. And here he had par- 
ticular instructions to inquire into the utmost value, and assess the 
subject accordingly. Ajid in case the collectors met ^^ith any 
opposition, they were to proceed to the censures of excommunica- 
tion and the interdict. And because the Pope wanted a present 
supply against the emperor, the prelates were compelled to furnish 
the money beforehand, with a promise of being reimbursed when 
the tax was paid. In short, the rigour was such that the clergy 
were forced to pawn and sell the church plate, and take up money 
at interest of Italian merchants. And thus the kingdom was 
miserably exhausted of its treasure, there being none but Ralph, 
Earl of Chester, who had the courage to oppose the encroach- 
ment." 

The introduction of the " Tenths," taken, as is seen, both from origin of 
the clergy and laity, was speedily followed by that of the "First "^if^t, 
Fruits/' a Romish impost which fell solely upon the clergy. ^'^^*-' 
Jeremy Collier* in his usual quaint succinctness, gives a clear 
account of both the nature and the origin of these long-enduring 
" First Fruits." Relating the events of the year 1307, last of the 
reign of Edward L, he says that " to gratify His Holiness further, 
he [the old king, now verging upon seventy] allows his Nuncio, 
as far as in him lies, to collect the First Fruits of vacant benefices, 
either with or without cure, for the term required by His Holi- 
ness, that is for three years, the prohibitions made in Parliament 
notwithstanding; upon condition, however, that they do not collect 
any of the revenues of the vacant monasteries for the Pope's use. 
They were likewise enjoined not to transport any of the money 
collected in specie, but only remit it by bills of exchange. Upon 
this occasion it may not be improper to say something concerning 
the impost and original of First Fruits — Annates. By the term we 
are to understand a year's revenue, or tax upon the revenue of the 
first year of a vacant benefice. As to the time when this practice 
began, it is observed that, ever since the twelfth century, some 
bishops or abbots have, either by custom or particular privilege, 
received Annates of the benefices belonging to their patronage or 
jurisdiction. Thus, in the year 1127, Peter, Bishop of Beauvois, 
gave the canons regular of the church of St. Quintin the Annates 
of all the prebends of his cathedral. The same grant was made in 
the same century to the canons regular of the abbey of St. Victor, 
by the Bishop and Chapter of Notre Dame at Paris. As to the 
payments of Annates to the Pope, we find by the remonstrance at 
Carlisle, that it was altogether new and unprecedented. But the 
Court of Rome, which was almost always gaining upon the liber- 
ties of the Church, seldom gave over any project of interest. Thus 



* An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, ubi supra. 
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Pope John XXII. secured the Annates of all vacant benefices in 
England for three years together, bishopricks and abbeys only ex- 
cepted. This was going upon the precedent of Clement V. (1307). 
The successors of John XXII. improved this advantage into a 
standing claim, and likewise hooked the bishops and abbots into 
the common servitude. Platina reports that Boniface IX. (1389- 
1404} set this custom on foot ; but then he was so favourable as 
not to charge the Annates any deeper than half the revenue of the 
first year. The payment of Annates had been all along grudged 
the Pope, and was warmly contested in the Council of Constance, 
in 1414. Neither could the Court of Rome carry their point there, 
because the delegates of the French nation stood stiffly against 
this exaction. The Council of Basel, held in 1431, likewise for- 
bade the payment of Annates, by a decree of the twelfth session. 
But then, at the same time, they ordered that the Pope should 
have a reasonable aid granted, to put him in a condition to manage 
the affairs of the Church, and support the cardinals. The Council 
of Bourges, in 1438, approved the decree of the Synod of Basel 
agaiost this payment. To which we might add, its being forbidden 
and put down by several edicts of the French king. As to 
England, the encroachment of the Court of Rome went on till the 
reign of Henry the Eighth." 

In the time of Henry VIII. the income derived by the Popes 
from the income of First Fruits was very considerable, and it was 
computed at the time of the confiscation of the monasteries that, 
within the fifty years preceding, there had been sent to Rome on 
this account the sum of upwards of 800,000 ducats, representing 
at least a million and a half sterling at the present day. Although 
the English clergy had never ceased protesting against the foreign 
tax, as unjust and oppressive in the extreme, Henry VIII., with 
characteristic audacity, when repudiating the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff, did not likewise renounce the Roman impost, but 
simply transferred it to himself. This was done by the statute of 
26 Henry VIII., cap. 3, entitled, " An Act concerning the pay- 
ment of First Fruits of all Dignities, Benefices, and Promotions 
Spiritual, and also concerning an Annual Pension of the Tenth part 
of all the possessions of the Church, Spiritual and Temporal, 
granted to the King's Highness and his Heirs." Under this Act 
commissioners were appointed in each diocese to make a new 
"valor beneficiorum,"* in accordance with which the holders of 
benefices were rated for the future. If the clergy had objected 
before to a tax so paid to the spiritual head of the Church, it was 
but natural that the opposition should grow still stronger when the 
hated impost was transferred to the chief of the State, and accor- 
dingly the rebellion against it became loud and violent. It suc- 
ceeded in gaining its end, when once more priestly power got into 
the ascendant, during the reign of Queen Mary, when an Act was 



* Transcripts of this valuation are given in the work of John Eaton, called 
Liber Yalorum et Decimanim, 8vo, London, 1711 ; republished as Thesaurus 
Berum Ecclesiasticarum, 4to., London, 1763 ; and also in John Bacon's Liber 
Regis, before quoted (note, page 3). 
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passed — 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 4-^relinquishing the First 
Fruits and Tenths by the Crown. But this Act only remained in 
force till the end of Queen Mary's short reign, for no sooner had 
her successor mounted the throne when, by Act of 1 Elizabeth, 
cap. 4, the tax, as settled by King Henry's " valor beneficiorum," 
was again imposed in favour of the Crown. Thus it remained in 
force till finally Queen Anne transferred the proceeds of this 
curious impost upon the clergy to the clergy. 

The honour of effecting this transfer is claimed by the Right Transfer of 
Rev. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury from 1689 to 1715, the fo'the^ErgUsh 
well-known author of the " History of the Reformation." He sent clergy. 
two memorials to King William III., in 1690 and 1697, recom- 
mending strongly the passing of a law " applying the First Fruits 
and Tenths arising from the larger benefices, to make up, in some 
degree, the deficiencies of the smaller." The bishop showed that 
while, on the one hand, the revenue derived from the tax was con* 
stantly misapplied — the Crown granting assignations of it, as, for 
example, to the Earl of Sunderland, who had ** obtained an assign- 
ation upon two dioceses for £2,000 a-year, for two lives" — the 
poverty of the clergy, on the other hand, was terrible, there being 
" some hundreds of cures that have not, of certain provision, £20 
a-year, and some thousands that have not £50."* The memorials 
of the zealous bishop, renewed from time to time, made great im- 
pression upon William III. ; but the Sunderlands and others inte- 
rested in the tax, were too powerful in the Government for the king 
to have his own way, and he died without having been able to 
eifect anything in the matter. Renewing his efforts with the suc- 
cessor of William III., Bishop Burnet was at last successful. " I 
laid this matter," he says,t " very fully before the present Queen 
[Anne] in the king's time, and had spoken often of it to Lord 
ferodolphin. Upon the Queen's message a Bill was brought in, 
enabling her to alienate this branch of the revenue, and to create 
a Corporation by charter, to apply it to the use for which she now 
gave it. The bishops were so zealous and unanimous for the Bill, 
that it was carried and passed into law." 

The statute which transferred the old Papal impost from the Appropria- 
Crown to a Corporation, for the benefit of the poorer clergy, was ^°^. ^^ ^""^ 
Act 2 and 3 Anne, cap. 11, entitled " An Act for the making more ^^^^^' 
effectual Her Majesty's gracious intention for the Augmentation of 
the Maintenance of the poor Clergy, by enabling Her Majesty to 
grant in perpetuity the Revenues of the First Fruits and Tenths, 
and also for enabling any other Persons to make Grants for the 
same purpose." The Act empowered the Queen to appoint " one 
body politic and corporate," and " to grant, limit, or settle to or 
upon the said Corporation, and their successors for- ever, all the 
revenue of First Fruits, and yearly perpetual Tenths, of all digni- 
ties, offices, benefices, and promotions spiritual whatsoever, to be 



* Bumet (Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury), History of his Own Time : to 
which is added the Life of the Author, by his son, Thomas Bumet. 2 vols. 
Foho. London, 1724—34. 

t Ibid. 
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applied and disposed of to and for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of such Parsons, Vicars, Curates, and Ministers, officiating 
in any Church or Chapel within the kingdom of England, dominion 
of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, where the liturgy 
and rites of the Church of England, as now by Law established, 
are or shall be used and observed/' Closely following upon the 
statute a decree of the Queen, dated November 3, 1705, established 
the legalised corporation, under the title of " The Governors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne, for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor Clergy.'' To manage the distribution of the " Bounty" 
thoroughly. Her Majesty appointed upwards of 500 persons to be 
members of the Corporation, the long list of names beginning 
with " Our most dear Consort Prince George of Denmark, our 
High Admiral and Generalissimo of all our Forces," and " John, 
Duke of Marlborough, our Captain-General of all and singular 
our Forces," and ending with the compact mass of " All and every 
the Aldermen of the City of London," and " All and every the 
Mayors of the respective cities within our kingdom of England." 
If wisdom was to be obtained from a multitude of counsellors, it 
was vested superabundantly in the Corporation of Queen Anne's 
Bounty. 
Tho first During the first few years of their existence the governors of 

pjrernors^of ^ Q^^®^ Anuc's Bouuty did very little towards discharging the trust 
Bounty. "°* * with which they were charged, and it was not until January, 1710, 
that they issued their first report, stating the result of their labours. 
These consisted mainly in investigations as to the actual amount of 
revenue derived from the ecclesiastical tax which the Crown had 
relinquished. " The First Fruits and Tenths," reported the gover- 
nors, "computed at a medium of twenty years, do amount, one 
year with another, to about £17,000 per annum ; but we found the 
said First Fruits and Tenths charged with grants and pensions, 
several of them for life, to the value of about Si 1,000 per annum, 
and with an arrear of the same amounting to about £21,000, all 
which arrear we have been discharging till very lately. We have 
also bought off the Lady Waldegrave's pension of £1,000 per 
annum, granted unto her for a term of years, which, with the £500 
per annum payable to the late Mr. Pepys, reduces our yearly pay- 
ments to £9,500, or thereabouts." According to this statement, 
the governors of Queen Anne's Bounty had prospectively £17,000, 
and actually £9,500 per annum to distribute among the poor 
clergy ; still they distributed nothing for some years more to come. 
It was not till March, 1713, nearly eight years after their incorpo- 
ration, that " the governors resolved upon the first distribution of 
the Queen's Bounty to the Poor Clergy, and ordered public notice 
to be given that there was the sum of £5,600 to be distributed in 
twenty-eight shares of £200 each."* From this small beginning 
the distributions were gradually enlarged till, at the . present time, 



* Hodgson (Christopher), An Account of the Augmentation of Small Livings 
by the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of 
the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy. 8vo. London, 1826. 
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the governors of Queen Anne's Bounty have at their disposal an 
annual net income of upwards of £10,000, which they give away 
in grants, varying from £100 to £200 in each case. 

A very considerable addition to the revenues of the corporation Grants and 
was made in the years 1809 to 1820 by Parliamentary grants in J^^q^^^^°°" 
aid. The first of these grants, of £100,000, was voted by the ^^©'^^ 
House of Commons in 1809, in consequence of a message of King Bounty. 
George III., dwelling upon the deplorable condition of the poor 
clergy, and the necessity of augmenting their incomes, in thou- 
sands of cases altogether insufficient for their maintenance. The 
Parliamentary grant of 1809 was followed by others, made in the 
sessions of 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815, 1816, 1818, 1819 
and 1820, each like the first one, of £100,000, thus bringing the 
total amount voted by the House of Commons towards the main- 
tenance of the clergy of the Church of England up to £1,100,000. 
At the same time private benefactions, encouraged by the Act of 
2 and 3 Anne, cap. 11, kept flowing in from year to year, con- 
stantly increasing in amount. The year 1713, in which the gove- 
nors made their earliest distribution, brought them also the first 
private benefaction, in one sum of £100 ; but the gifts received by 
them increased the next year to £3,260, and the year" after to 
£4,773. After some considerable fluctuations, both in number 
and amount, the private benefactions rose to the highest sum, 
£15,200, in the year 1824, and from thence underwent for a 
time a decline. In the 110 years from 1716 to the end of 1825, 
the total private benefactions made to the fund of the governors of 
Queen Anne's Bounty amounted to about £850,000, contributed 
by upwards of 4,500 donors, the great majority of the gifts 
amounting to £200.* Adding to this sum the Parliamentary 
grants, made from 1809 to 1820, the corporation received in gifts 
very nearly two millions sterling during the period here referred 
to, embracing little more than a century. It may be estimated 
that the regular revenues assigned to the governors of Queen 
Anne's Bounty in the century and a half elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of the corporation was about £1,600,000, and that in the 
fifty years from the end of 1825 till the end of 1875 the donations 
amounted to £400,000, being somewhat less than one-half of the 
total received in the preceding hundred years. Thus, at a rough 
calculation, the total receipts of Queen Anne's Bounty, from its foun- 
dation to the present time, may be taken at four millions sterling. 

An account of the origin and proceedings of the great corpora- Oomtitution 
tion which shares with that of Queen Anne's Bounty, the duty of jJ^Jtloid^Oom. 
providing for the clergy of the Church of England, has already mi»»ioti. ^"' 
been given in a previous chapter,"f- but it may not be out of place 
to describe at somewhat further length the actual working of this 
highly-important body, entrusted with vast powers for the internal 
management of the State-Church. Under the Act establish- 

* Hodgson (Christopher), An Account of the Augmentation of Small Livings 
by the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of 
the Mamtenance of the Poor Clergy. 8vo. London, 1826, ubi supra. 

t Chapter i, pp. 6-18. 
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iug the permaueut Ecclesiastical Commissiou^ 6 aud 7 William 
l\ ., cap. 77, the members appointed to serve on it were 
five prelates, namely, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and the Bbhops of Loudon, Lincoln^ and Gloucester and 
Bristol ; five members of the Government, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and three other lay members, 
appointed by name, viz.. Lord Harrowby, Mr. Hobhouse, and Sir 
Herbert Jeuner. Thus there were five dignitaries of the Church 
against eight lay members in the body, the proportion being the 
same as that in the Commission of Inquiry instituted by the Crown 
n 1835, aud from which sprang the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
The Act of 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 76, made it the first duty of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of Inquiry as regards the dignities, 
revenues, &c. of archbishops and bishops, the limits of dioceses, and 
the episcopal loans of the subject in general ; and this part of the 
work was undertaken with much zeal. The Commission, as was 
given in evidence before Pai'liament in 1847 by the secretary, 
met punctually once or twice a-month, and *' there was a regular 
attendance of most of the members."* From 1836, when the first 
Act establishing the Ecclesiastical Commission was passed, until 
1840, when the constitution of the body was altered by the statute 
of 3 and 4 Victoria*, cap. 113, the members of the Commission 
were diligent in arranging all particulars as to the future revenues 
and position of archbishops and bishops ; fixed incomes being sub- 
stituted for fluctuating ones, and new palaces and country resi- 
dences being ordered for many of them. During these four years 
the Commission issued twenty-nine schemes and orders, all of 
which, with the exception of one, was ratified by the Queen in 
Council, and, being duly gazetted, acquired the force of Acts of 
Parliament. "I" After the accomplishment of this work, relating solely 
Change in the to the condition of the upper hierarchy of the Church, the formation 
constitution of ^f ^}jg Ecclesiastical Commission underwent a notable change, 
sion. ^™"*"*" While, before the Commission as constituted by the Act of William 

IV., consisted of five prelates and eight lay members, the statute of 
3 and 4 Victoriae, cap. 113, nearly quadrupled the number, raising 
|,v^ ; the total from thirteen to thirty-nine. The increase was entirely 
in favour of the ecclesiastical element. Under the new Act there 
were added to the five prelates already in the Commission, all the 
other bishops of the Church of England, together with three deans, 
those of Canterbury, St. Paul, and Westminster, the total propor- 
tion being that of twenty-nine ecclesiastical to twenty lay members. 
Two of these lay members were left to the nomination of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and as the larger proportion of the rest of 
the lay element consisted of high political and legal functionaries, 
ministers, judges, and others, on the list only by virtue of their 

* Report from the Select Committee on the Ecclesiastical Commission, to- 
gether with the Minutes of Evidence. Folio. London, 1847, p. 2. 

t Evidence of Mr. C. K. Murray, Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commission 
to " Report from the Select Committee," p. 4. 
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office, and not personally, the new statute placed the prelates 
overwhelmingly in the majority, — expressedly the bishops were 
made Church reformers. 

A very instructive account of the inner working of the Eccle- The clerical 
siastical Commission, as shown by the attendances of the various mwit^mthe 
members, lay and ecclesiastical, from the establishment of the body Commiasion. 
in 1836 till the end of June, 1847, a period of twelve years, was 
laid before the Parliamentary Select Committee of Inquiry in the 
session of 1847. It appears from this account, given in the form 
of a series of tabular statements, prepared by the secretary of the 
Commission,* that during the five years from 1836 to 1840, when 
the total number of members was but thirteen, eight lay and five 
ecclesiastical, the number of attendances — ^in 103 meetings : 90 
general and 13 of committee — were as follows : — 





Attendances 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


from 




1836 to 1840. 


Prelates : — 


Number. 


Archbishop of Canterbiuy 


95 


VorV 


36 


Bishop of London ... 


93 


„ Tiincoln ... 


46 


„ Gloucester and Bristol 


31 


Total prelates 


301 


Lay Members : — 




First Lord of the Treasury ... 


27 


Lord Chancellor 


4 


Lord President of the Council 


35 


Secretary of State for the Home Department 


62 


Chancellor of the Exchequer ... 


13 


Lord Harrow by 


52 


Mr. Hobhouse 


61 


Sir Herbert Jenner ... 


59 


Total lay members ... 


313 


Grand Total ... * ... 


614 



It will be seen that the number of attendances of the five eccle- Number of 
siastical members of the Commissioners was nearly as great as that cierkal wTd o; 
of the eight lay members ; two of the former, the Archbishop of lay members 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London, being foremost in their zeal ^"^^m 1836 to 
to carry out the first objects of the Act 6 and 7 William IV., cap. ^^^^' 
76. Of the ninety general meetings of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission that took place in the five years from 1836 to 1840, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury missed scarcely any, and the Bishop of 
London but very few, and the two prelates only failed in regular 

* Beport from the Select Committee on the Ecclesiastical Commission, iibi 
supra. Appendix H., pp. 232-6. 
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Knmbcr of 
attendances 
from 1841 to 
1847. 



attendance at the thirteen committee meetings where resolutions or 
matters of secondary importance were passed. 

The change in the constitution of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
brought about by the statute of 1840, led to some striking results 
as regards the activity of the lay and clerical divisions of the mem- 
bers, as will be seen from the subjoined Table, giving, on the basis 
of the returns made to the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, 
the total number of attendances of the seven years, ended June, 
from 1841 to 1847 :— 



• 


Attendances 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


from 




1841 to 1847. 


Church Dignitaries: — 


Namber. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


265 


York 


41 


Bishop of London ... 


326 




, Durham ... 


51 




, Winchester 


133 




, Bangor ... 


187 




Bath and Wells ... 


13 




, Carlisle ... 


42 




, Chester ... 


105 




, Chichester 


94 




, Ely 


166 




, Exeter ... 


56 




, Gloucester and Bristol 


50 




, Hereford 


172 




, Lichfield 


138 




, Lincoln ... 


82 




, Llandaff ... 


118 




, Norwich... 


69 




, Oxford ... 


113 




, Peterborough . ... 


10 




, Eipon ... 


71 




, Eochester 


190 




, Salisbury 


151 




, St. Asaph 


51 




, St. David's 


34 




, Worcester 


115 


Dea 


n of Westminster 


162 



Total Church dignitaries 
Members of Government: — 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Chancellor. 
President of the Council 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ... 



Carried forward 



t»t 



♦ • • 



3,005 

14 

1 

68 

35 

70 



188 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 



Brought forward ... 
Judges : — 

Lord Chief Justice of England ' 

Master of the Eolls... 

Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 

Lord Chief Baron ... 

Judge of the Prerogative Court 

Judge of the Admiralty Court 
General Lay Commissioners: — 

Earl of Devon 

Earl of Bessborough 

Earl of Chichester ... 

Earl of Harrowby ... 

Lord Ashley 

Eight Hon. Henry Goulboum 

Eight Hon. H. Hobhouse 

Eight Hon. Sir J. E. H. Graham 

Eight Hon. Sir George Grey ... 

Eight Hon; John Nicholl 

Total lay Commissioners 
Grand Total 



Attendances 

from 
1841 to 1847. 



Number. 

188 



69 
14 

133 

231 
61 
79 
34 
33 

190 
17 
64 

128 



1,243 



4,248 



A glance at the preceding Table will show that the lay element 
was almost set aside by the clerical ; the attendance of the Church 
dignitaries at the meetings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
bemg very nearly three times as numerous as those of the lay 
members. A somewhat strange feature apparent from the tabular 
statement is the exceedingly slight part taken by the judges in the 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission, although their intro- 
duction into the body was deemed highly important. It will be 
seen that three out of the six judges never attended, while a fourth 
took part but twice in the deliberations. The whole of the attend- 
ances of the judges were not more than eighty-five, representing 
not one-third of those of the single Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The total number of general meetings — exclusive of 317 com- 
mittee meetings — held by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the 
seven years from the end of June, 1841 to the end of June, 1847, 
was 189, being at the rate of twenty-seven per annum. The 
largest number of Commissioners present at any general meeting 
was twenty-three, and the smallest nine, the average being ten. 
Two of the Commissioners attended more than two-thirds of the 
general meetings, namely : — 



Bishops and 
judges in the 
Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 



Number of 
meetings of 
the Commis- 
sion in seyen 
years. 



The Archbishop of Canterbury 
The Bishop of London . . . 



162 meetings. 
149 



)> 
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Committee 
meetings of 
the Eccle- 
siastical Com- 
mission. 



Theaotoal 
mlers of the 
Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 



if 



fi 



75 1 


meetings. 


69 




69 




63 




62 




61 




61 




58 




66 




56 


„ 


54 




52 




62 




61 





Two other Commissioners attended more than one-half of the 
meetings, namely : — 

The Bishop of Rochester ... ... 96 meetings. 

The Earl of Bessborough 96 „ 

Lastly, fourteen of the Commissioners attended one-fourth of the 
meetings, namely : — 

The Bishop of Bangor . . . 

yy yy -^y 

„ „ Hereford... 

The Dean of Westminster 
The Bishop of Llandaflf . . . 
„ „ Salisbury . . . 

The Right Hon. H. Hobhouse 
The Earl of Devon 
The Bishop of Winchester 

Worcester 
Chester . . . 
Chichester 
The Right Hon. John Nieholl 
The Bishop of Lichfield . . . 

The committee meetings of the Ecclesiastical Commission, to the 
number of 317 during the same term, were, like the general meet- 
ings, chiefly attended by the high dignitaries of the Church, fore- 
most among them the Bishop of London, who alone was present at 
more than one-half of the sittings of the committee. Thus the 
lay clerics took throughout a very limited share in the important 
work entrusted by Parliament at the outset more to it than to the 
clergy. 

In the evidence given before the Parliamentary Committee of 
Inquiry in 1847, it was admitted by nearly all the witnesses that 
the directions and management of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was virtually in the hands of a very small number of persons, the 
majority of the number not finding it to their convenience to take 
part in the duties they were called upon to fulfil. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, one of the witnesses, was very frank upon the point To 
the question of the chairman whether it was not a fact that " there 
are very many members of the Commission on the list who never 
attend at all?" the Bishop of Lincoln replied, with creditable 
candour, '* There are ; for instance, myself. I scarcely ever attend : 
I am so little in town.'' Being further asked by the pertinacious 
chairman — Mr. John Evelyn Denison, subsequently Speaker of 
the House of Commons — whether it was " not an objection to any 
tribunal of that kind that there should be a great many persons 
who lend their names to it, and who never lend their attendance ?" 
the Bishop of Lincoln, in artless sincerity, responded, " Certainly 
there is that objection."* 



* Report from the Select Committee, 1847, Minutes of Evidence, p. 11. 
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A fiirther Report of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry inner organi 
was issued in 1856,"*^ containing much additional evidence as to the E*^Y°iaati*° 
working of the Ecclesiastical Commission. One of its mostinflu- commission, 
ential lay members, the Earl of Chichester — who was appointed the 
first Church Estates Commissioner under the Act 13 and 14 
Victoriae, passed in 1850, which instituted this important Board — 
described to the Committee, in a brief and lucid manner, the inner 
organisation of the Ecclesiastical Commission. *' Two of the Church 
Estates Commissioners,'^ he stated, " are appointed and removable 
by the Crown, and one by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
latter and one of the former receive salaries out of the common 
funds. Five [Ecclesiastical] Commissioners, of which number two 
must be Church Estates Commissioners, form a quorum of the 
Board ; and iu cases where the common seal has to be affixed two 
of the five must be members of the episcopal bench. The Church 
Estates Commissioners constitute per se, or in combination with 
two other members of the Commission, appointed under seal 
annually by the Board, a committee, called the Estates Committee, 
having in certain specified cases an independent action, subject 
only to regulation by any rules which the Board mar/ make from 
time to time, but which, in point of fact, the Board have never 
thought fit to make." The constitution of the latter committee 
was subsequently described by the Earl of Chichester. "The 
peculiar business of the Estates Committee," the witness told the 
Committee, in reply to a question, " is all that relates to the sale, 
purchase, letting, or management of estates ; that which does not 
fall under the description being within the province of the general 
Board. They, however, are empowered to delegate, by writing 
under seal to the Estates Committee, authority to do and complete 
such last-mentioned matters, except where it may be necessary to 
seal a scheme for submission to Her Majesty in Council. The 
Board are also in the habit of referring individual cases, and even 
whole classes of business, to the Estates Committee for their advice 
and report, and the recommendations contained in their reports 
are very rarely varied." 

In reply to other questions, the Earl of Chichester furnished The Estates 
notable information — interesting both in a positive and in a Committee of 

,. jii.° x/xi-1 i-x the EcdesiaS' 

negative sense — as regards the management of the large estates ticai Commis 
under the control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The exami- sion. 
nation on this point has to be given in full to be understood.-(- " I 
wish to ask your lordship," inquired Mr. Evelyn Denison, " a few 
questions upon a different branch of the subject, but a very im- 
portant one, and that is with reference to the direct management 
of the estates which have fallen into the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, in which they stand in the position of landlord. Will you 
be so good as to tell the Committee where any considerable amount 
of property of that nature lies ?" The reply made to this question 



* First Report from the Select Committee on Ecclesiastical Commission. 
Folio. London, 1856. 
t Ibid, p. 15. 
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by the Earl of Chichester was as follows: — •*! have two returns in 
my hands from two agents employed by the Commissioners, one of 
which is of the division of the property in the northern part of the 
kingdom, managed by Messrs. Pickering and Smith. Of the 
estates under their management, I see that the principal average 
is, in Durham, 1,258 acres; Nottingham, 2,300 acres; and York, 
3,423 acres. Then, I should add, that of the acres in York, which 
are by far the largest estate we have at present in hand, 2,250 
acres will go to the chapter of York, and 1,170 acres to the see of 
Ripou." The Earl of Chichester was asked, " How is that property 
now managed, and what degree of immediate supervision do the 
Commissioners exercise over it?" To which he replied, *' It is 
managed, of course, by the agents to whom I have alluded, Messrs. 
Pickering and Smith ; and the only supervision that I personally 
have been able to give to it has been by the reports of other gentle- 
men who have happened to see it. I have inquired from time to 
time, but I have never had an o|)portunity of seeing it myself. 1 
am satisfied from the accounts which I have heard that the manage- 
ment is efficient." Being hard pressed as to whether these land 
agents, on whom he and the Ecclesiastical Committee entirely 
relied for the management of their immense estates, did not fre- 
quently act in the most despotic manner, particulars being given 
to that effect, the Earl of Chichester sheltered himself under pleas 
of ignorance. " I do not think I can tell you," was the reply, when 
asked about some "rather remarkable circumstances" that had 
occurred in the management of estates in Nottinghamshire ; and 
when asked as to whether he " would be surprised " to hear of 
instances of gross oppression by the agents of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, the final rejoinder was that he could " only answer 
generally.^' This concluded for the time the examination of the 
first Church Estates Commissioner, 
rhe land The ignorance of the Earl of Chichester as to the details of the 

agenu of tlie administration of the great estates of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
D^^^^oiu^ ^^^ dispelled later on, in other evidence given before the Parlia- 
ommiBM . jjjgjj^^py Committee of Inquiry. The evidence in question was 
that of the gentlemen referred to by the Earl as " the two agents 
employed by the Commissioners," Messrs. Pickering and Smith. 
Mr. John Pickering, under a somewhat minute examination, was 
brought to admit an exceedingly high-handed process of manage- 
ment on his part, as well as that of "my son," with philanthropic 
assistance of " a nephew of mine," aged " twenty-two or twenty- 
three," superintending drainage operations on a large scale for 
the pure love of the thing, and without any remuneration. In 
reply to questions by Lord John Russell, chairman of the Select 
Committee, Mr. Pickering also admitted that he acted in most 
matters (including notices to quit given to old tenants) very much 
as he liked, without troubling the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
being persuaded that '* a large discretion must be allowed to an 
agent to enable him to meet the exigencies which arise in the 
course of practice." The evidence of Mr. John Pickering was 
fully confirmed by his partner, Mr. Edmund James Smith, who, 
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besides, furnished the Parliamentary Committee with some im- 
portant estimates of the total value of Church property.* Replying 
to an interrogation of Lord John Russell as to '* the aggregate 
value of the property belonging to the ecclesiastical corporations," 
Mr. Smith gave it as his opinion that the total amounted to at 
least £35,000,000. The witness defined this "to include the 
bishops and chapters, and the separate estates .of the deans and 
prebendaries," but not the rectories or any of the rest of the Church 
property. In answer to further questions, Mr. Smith stated that 
he estimated " the actual value of the incomes of the lessees " at 
£18,000,000, and ''the capital sum which would represent the 
value of the tithes at £10,000,000, reckoning the net income from 
tithes at £400,000 per annum, and " worth about twenty-five 
years' purchase in fee." Subsequent interrogations and replies pro- 
duced some confusion, but the Parliamentary Committee in their 
third Report summed up the whole of this part of the inquiry 
lucidly as follows : — " It has been stated to your Committee that 
the value of the property of the Church in lands and houses may 
be estimated to have amounted, at the commencement of the Act 
14 and 15 Victoriae, cap. 104, to thirty-five millions sterling. Mr. 
Smith, the agent of the Commissioners, has reckoned that about 
half this amount represents the value of the interest of the Church 
— the lessor, and the remaining half that of the lessees."-}- 

A flood of light was thrown upon the question of the actual Extent and 
extent and value of the landed property held by the Ecclesiastical 7*^^® .^^ *^® 
Commissioners by the publication, in 1876, of the large Blue-book, *^ty of\h'e 
already cited, furnishing, on the basis of the valuation lists, which Ecclesiastical 
were made out for the purpose of rating in every parish, a " Return Commission. 
of the number and names of owners of land of one acre and upwards 
in each county of England and Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, 
with the estimated average and annual gross estimated rental of 
the property belonging to each owner." Although admittedly in- 
complete, not only as omitting the metropolis, but in the exclusion 
of woods and other lands from the computation, the return yet 
offers a most valuable contribution towards ascertaining the amount 
of Church property. The immense lists of the Return, appropriately 
called the modern " Domesday-book," in which the names of nearly 
a million of landowners stand enrolled, J the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners figure throughout as among the largest holders of rent-pro- 
perty in the kingdom. The following Table gives the area and 
gross estimated annual rental of the landed property in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in every county of England and 
Wales, according to the "Domesday-book" of 1876 : — 



* First Keport from the Select Committee, 1856, pp. 63 and 86. 

t Third Report from the Select Committee appointed to inquire Into the 
Present Constitution of the Ecclesiastical Commission. iFolio. London, 1856, 
p. 3. 

X The exact number of owners returned is 972,835, of whom 703,289, or 
about 72 per cent, are holders of less than an acre, and 269,64?, or 28 per 
cent, holders of an acre and Upwards of land. 
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Coimliei. 


Area of Und. 


Grosi esti- 
mated rental. 


EsOLUTii :— 


Acm. 


a«id< 


Frplu 


£ 8. 


B«dfora»l.ite 


699 


3 


5 


1,121 3 


Berkshire 


1,836 




9 


3,301 14 


CBinbridgeahire 


941 


1 


26 


1,674 11 


4,74S 







9,320 10 


Cheshire 


616 


1 


4 


1,420 5 


Cornwall 


2.119 


3 


30 


2,790 19 


CumberUnd 


3,820 


1 


23 


3,240 


Derfayghire 


363 




34 


744 16 


Devonshire 


6,390 





20 


10,265 B 


DorseUhire 


1,03.1 




35 


1,396 12 


Darham 


28,868 


I 


39 


63,181 8 


Kwex 


1,143 


3 


1 


1,618 8 




3,434 


3 


15 


4,631 


Herefordahire 


3,390 


1 


1 


5,566 15 


Hertfordshire 


901 


2 


23 


1,257 13 


HuntingdoaBhiru ■ ... 


3,559 


3 


11 


5,734 10 


Kent 


1,0501 


I 





17,713 10 


Lancashire 


235 


3 


31 


1,142 7 




1,31!) 


.■) 


10 


2.803 7 




3 


3 


13,828 7 


Jiiddleaex (exclusive of Metropolis) ... 


i,3oa 


3 


7 


46,519 


Monmouthahire 


r'5 


3 


18 


174 13 


Norfolk 


3,753 





27 


7,660 16 


Northamptonahii-ii 

North uraWland 


4,877 


3 


23 


8,149 14 


98 


2 


20 


1,792 


Nottinuhamshiro 


6,T(« 


3 


30 


11,805 S 


Oxfordshire 


2,263 


3 


10 


4,183 3 


Eutlandahire 


507 


1 


29 


1,020 10 


SoraetBelshire 


8,464 




37 


14,865 17 


StairoriUhire 


2,4<Xt 




6 


1,753 1 


3,160 


1 


1 


3,520 19 


Suffolk 


214 


3 


7 


343 13 


Surrey 


1,101 


1 


30 


3,996 


Sussex 


3,640 


3 


31 


5,510 8 


Warwickshire 


37 


1 


6 


71 6 


Wiltahire 


6,580 


2 


20 


9,985 12 


WorceBtershire 


5,213 





23 


10,221 13 


YoTkBhire (East Biding^ 


667 





13 


1,139 16 


8,357 


a 


14 


11,380 2 


" (wS " j '.'.'. '.'.'. V35 


2 


11 


2,962 1 


Wales:— 










Anslesey 




44 








41 9 


Cwdiganshiie 




225 


2 


35 


87 3 


Carmarthenshire 




38 


3 


14 


158 


Oamar7onahire 




7 


3 


12 


55 


Denbighshire 




S45 


1 


4 


611 14 


Flintshire 




2 


7 


303 14 


Pembrokeehire 


. 1 1,504 


1 


16 


9,926 14 


. ; 3,103 


2 


9 


2,296 


Radnorshire 




10 


" 


17 


13 


Total, England and WaleB ... 


149,882 


1 


20 


311,307 16 



The above Table shows that the Ecclesiaatical Commiaaionera 
ire landowners in all the counties of England except two^Shrop- 
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shire and Westmoreland ; and in all the counties of Wales except 
three — Brecon, Merioneth, and Montgomeryshire. On the whole, 
therefore, they possess land in forty-nine out of the fifty-four counties. 
They hold the largest quantity of land in Durham, namely, 28,868 
acres, at the gross estimated rental of £63,181, and the smallest 
in Carnarvonshire, namely, 7^ acres, of the gross estimated rental 
of £55. With the exception of the Duke of Northumberland, 
returned in the new "Domesday-book," as holding 186,397, there 
is no individual, or corporation, in England and Wales, possessed 
of more landed property than the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
while, as regards the value of the annual rent roll, they stand 
quite unrivalled. While the 186,397 acres of land of the Duke of 
Northumberland produce but £176,044, the 149,882" acres of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners bring them £311,207, representing 
the largest revenue from real property possessed by any individual 
or corporate body in the kingdom, and, probably, in the world. 

Nearest, as corporations, to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as 
great landowners in England and Wales, come the colleges of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Each university has con- 
siderably less property than the Ecclesiastical Commission, but 
both together surpass that of the latter. The colleges of Oxford 
possess 126,879 acres, of an estimated annual rental of £219,111, 
and the colleges of Cambridge are owners of 108,764 acres, pro- 
ducing £192,453. The Oxford colleges have landed property in 
fifty-one out of the fifty-four counties of England and Wales, their 
largest possessions being, first, in Oxfordshire, 31,586 acres, with 
an estimated rental of £86,224 ; secondly, in Berkshire, 12,079 
acres, with a rental of £18,391 ; and thirdly, in Buckinghamshire, 
10,108 acres, with estimated rental of £13,853. The only three 
counties in England and Wales in which the colleges of Oxford 
possess no land are Cornwall, Rutland, and Westmoreland. Not 
quite so widely spread over the kingdom as the lands of Oxford 
are those of the colleges of the university of Cambridge. The 
Cambridge colleges hold real property in thirty-seven out of the 
fifty-four counties. The three counties holding the largest average 
are, first, Cambridge, 33,578 acres, with estimated rental of 
£87,767; secondly, Norfolk, 8,171 acres, with rental of £10,598; 
and thirdly, Lincolnshire, with estimated rental of £11,650. There 
are lands of Oxford in Cambridgeshire, but no lands of Cambridge 
in Oxfordshire, while Cornwall is the only county in the kingdom 
not contributing to the rent-roll of the two combined universities. 

The aggregate landed property of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
and the two universities is as follows : — 



Lands owned 
by the Uni- 
Tersities. 





Area of Land. 


Estimated Ilental. 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Colleges of Oxford ... 
„ Cambridge 


Acres. 

149,882 

126,879 
108,764 


£ 

311,207 
219,111 
192,453 


* Total ... 


385,525 


722,771 



Aggregate 
Talne of land 
of the Eccle- 
siastical Com 
missioners an 
the Univer- 
sities. 
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Esiimato of 
total Talae of 
landed pro- 
perty. 



ReTenae and 
ezpenditare of 
the Ecoletias- 
iioal Commis- 
•ioners. 



The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as well as the colleges of the 
two universities, are known to possess large and exceedingly valu- 
able estates in the metropolis, not included in the returns of the 
"Domesday-book." From the last published accounts of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it appears that the rental of estates 
vested in them produced, during the year preceding the 1st of 
November, 1875, a total revenue of £733,425, or a sum of £422,218 
above that of the estimated rental returned in the " Domesday- 
book," the greater part, if not the whole, of which amount was 
derived, probably, from the princely rent-roll of the metropolis. 

The following Tables* give the official accounts, here referred 
to, of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for the year preceding the 
1st of November, 1875. The first two Tables exhibit the " Common 
Fund " accounts : — f 

Revenue Account of Common Fund for the year 1874-75. 

£ s. d. 

Rental of estates vested in the Commissioners ... ... 733,425 14 11 

Dividends and interest on investments, chiefly Government 

securities ... ... ... ... ... 97,424 6 

Land sale and purchase account .. . ... ... ... 100,000 

Balance left on the 1st November, 1874 ... ... ... 430,885 6 4 



Total 



^1,361,735 1 9 



Expenditure Account of Common Fund for Hie year 1874-75. 

£ s. d. 



£ s. d. 

370,872 5 6 

21,724 9 7 

52,896 14 4 



Benefices augmented and endowed, viz. : — 
Permanent grants and endowments 
Terminable grants, &c. 
Aimual payment s 

Archdeaconries augmented and endowed ... 

Commutation annuities to dignitaries 

Southwell Collegiate -Church 

St. David's College, Lampeter ... 

First-fruits and tenths, in respect of prebendal estates 

Compensation 

Chancel repairs 

Payments to Bishops : — 
In augmentation of incomes, &c. ... 78,736 3 

In respect of estates ... ... ... 27,500 



Less, net income from estates ... 

Payments to Chapters and Vicars Clioiul : — 
In augmentation of incomes, &c. 
Less, Commissioners' share of revenues ... 



Carried forward 



106,236 3 
26,394 17 4 



159,204 8 8 
926 17 2 



445,403 9 5 

9,380 2 3 

873 

2,016 4 9 

1,500 

1,159 15 7 

100 

9,767 12 10 



79,841 5 8 



158,277 11 6 



...£708,319 2 



* Twenty-eighth Report from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 
With an Appendix. 8vo. London, ] 876. 

t Notices of the " Common Fund " and of preceding accounts of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners was given in chapter i., pages 42-45. 
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Brought forward 
Capital siuns granted to benefices : — 
For erection of parsonage houses, &c. 
For repair, &c., of parsonage houses 



;£91,954 19 2 
3,342 7 



Farm and other buildings, and improvements on estates 

Drainage on estates 

Official establishment expenses, &c. 

Legal expenses ... ... ... 

Surveyors' and Actuary's charges 

Architects' charges 

xncome tax ... ... ... ... ... 



Balance on 31st October, 1875 ... 

Total 



£ s. d. 
708,319 2 



95,297 6 2 

37,494 18 

3,428 17 10 

34,226 6 4 

16,241 6 7 

14,320 13 

2,515 6 1 

1,882 4 9 

913,726 9 

447,919 1 



^£1,361,645 1 9 



The next two Tables exhibit the receipts and disbursements of Land sales and 
the '* Land Sale and Purchase Account," established under the Act F^^E^rsifil- 
6 and 7 Victoriae, cap. 37, for the year preceding the 1st of ticai Commis- 
November, 1875: — sioners. 

Revenue Account of Land Sale and Purchase for the year 1874-75. 



Balance on the 1st November, 1874 

Receipts for estates sold, &c. : — 
Reduced £^ per cent. Annuities 
vyaoij. ... ... ... ... 

Lands sold under Railway and other Acts 

Government Securities tmnsferred by the 
Church Estates Commissioners 

Trust and Special Accounts 

Investment Account ... 

X i>ai ••• •*• •«• 



Government 
Securities. 



£ s. d. 



96 3 2 



2,192 11 

10 13 
13,230 5 



15,529 7 7 



Cash. 


£ s. 
292,698 16 


d. 
11 


445,763 16 11 


14,474 6 


6 



752,937 4 



Expenditure Account of Land Sale and 


I Purchase fctr the year 1874-76. 




Government 
Securities. 


Cash. 


Estates purchased 

Appropriation^o the Common Fund 
Investment Account : — 

Consolidated £Z per cent. Annuities ... 

Reduced £Z per cent. Annuities 
Balaiice on the 31st October, 1875 


£ s. d. 

15,433 4 5 
96 3 2 


£ s. d. 
188,409 4 9 
100,000 

• 

464,527 15 7 


X oiajL ... ..• •.• 


15,529 7 7 


752,937 4 



The following two Tables give the receipts and disbursements of 
the " Benefices augmented and endowed Capital Account of the 
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Aiigmenutioii Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the year precediner the 1st of 
of benefice.. November, 1875 :"-♦ ^ 

Revenue Account of Benejices augmented, Sfc^for the year 1874-75. 





GoTemment 


Casli. 






Securities. 








£ 8.. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


Balances on the Ist November, 1874 : — 










Consolidated £Z per cent. Annuities ... 


307,876 4 


9 






Reduced £Z per cent. Annuities 


16,547 5 


2 






New £Z per cent. Annuities ... 


13,865 19 


3 






Vyctoii. • % • ••• ••• ••« 






1,273,016 11 


6 


Trust and Special Accounts : — 










Consolidated £Z per cent. Annuities ... 


7,400 









V^ c.%?H ••• •■• ■•• ••• 






61,648 18 


11 


Total ... 


345,689 9 


2 


1,334,665 10 


5 



Expenditure Account of Benefices augmented^ Sfc,,for the year 1874-75. 





Government 


Gasb. 






Secnrities. 






£ s. d. 


£ s. 


d. 


Trust and Special Accounts : — 








Consolidated £Z per cent. Annuities ... 


5,358 8 10 






v^aT^ii .•« ... ... ... 




4,856 5 





Balances on the 3 Ist October, 1875 : — 








Consolidated £3 per cent. Annuities ... 


309,917 15 11 






Reduced £3 per cent. Annuities 


16,647 5 2 






New £3 per cent. Annuities ... 


13,865 19 3 






vyaoii ... ••. .•• ... 




1,329,809 5 


5 


Total 


345,682 9 2 


1,334,665 10 


5 



The following is the balance-sheet of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for the year ended the 31st October, 1875 : — 



Revenue Account^ 1874-75. 










Government 




Cash. 




_ 


Secnrities. 








£ s. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 


Government Securities held by the Com- 










missioners, VIZ. : — 










Consolidated £3 per cent. Annuities 


3,692,153 11 


5 






Reduced ^3 per cent. Annuities 


543,798 1 


10 






New .£3 per cent. Annuities 


28,554 5 


3 






Cash at the Bank of England 






272,477 9 





Mortgages 







37,983 2 





Trust and Special Accounts : — 










Balances at debit 






33,230 2 





Investment Account : — Balance at debit 






2,621,927 12 


2 


1 otai • . • ... ... 


4,264,505 18 


6 


2,965,618 5 


2 



* Further details of the accounts here given may be foimd in the Twenty- 
eighth Report from the Ecclesiastical Commiflsioners. 8vo. London, 1876. 
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EicpenditUre Account, 1874-75. 



Govemment 
Securities. 



Common Fund : — 

Balance at credit 
Land, &c. Sale and Purchase Account : — 

jjaxaiiC/v ••. <•• <•• <•• 

Benefices Augmented and Endowed 
Capital Account : — 
Balances at Credit, viz. : 

Balance of Consolidated £3 per cent. 
Ajinuities 

Do. of Reduced £3 per cent. Annuities 

Do. of New £3 per cent. Ajinuities . . . 

Do. exclusive of Govemment Securities 
Trust and Special Accounts : — 
Balances at credit, viz. : 

Consolidated £3 per cent Annuities... 

Reduced £3 per cent Annuities 

New ^3 per cent Annuities 

Exclusive of Govemment Securities... 
Investment Account : — 
Balances at credit, viz. : 

Consolidated £3 per cent. Annuities 

Reduced £3 per cent. Annuities 

New £3 per cent. Annuities 
Rental, &c. of Estates Account : — 

Balance at credit .. . 

J. oral ... ... ... 



8. d. 



309,917 16 11 
16,547 5 2 
13,865 19 3 



Cash. 



s. d. 



447,919 1 
464,527 15 7 



1,329,809 



1,017,950 8 4 
62,223 12 6 
12,835 8 1 



2,364,285 7 2 

465,027 4 2 

1,852 17 11 



666,639 2 2 



4,264,505 18 6 



56,723 1 



2,965,618 5 2 



The successive Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from increasing im 
the first, bearing date June 24, 1845, to the twenty-eighth, issued g^^^^^' 
in 187H, show nothing more clearly than the ever-increasing im- oommiBsion. 
portance, both in wealth and extent of functions, of this singular 
body — unique in its way, and representing one of the most extra- 
ordinary means ever devised by the ingenuity of statesmen to reconcile 
opposing political and clerical interests. During the thirty years 
chronicled in the Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they 
have slowly grown from mere builders and restorers of episcopal 
residences to the absolute rulers and managers of all the secular 
concerns of the Church of England. To what an extent the sway 
has reached is shown by a mere glance over the long list of con- 
tents of the last report. It enumerates not only innumerable 
grants to the clergy (temporary and permanent)', formation of new 
ecclesiastical districts, augmentation of benefices, conveyances of 
sites for churches, burial-grounds, and parsonages, but the yearly 
work registered enters into every branch and detail of ecclesias- 
tical government, down to the authorising of the performances of 
the religious offices connected with births, death, and marriages. 
It is no more the priest, but the Ecclesiastical Commission, which 
accompanies man — the civia JRomanum — "from the cradle to the 
grave.'' 



THt: RETEHUES OF 



CHAPTER VI. 



Sooroei of 
wealth of tl 
Chanh oF 
EoglMid. 



Thb aj^iregate revenues of the Church of England may be coll- 
ie sidered aa coining from three sources of wealth. They are, first, 
land ; secondly, buildings ; and, thirdly, salaries, or stipends. Near 
a milhon of acres of land, for the most part rich aud fertile, are 
owned by the Church. Sixteen thousand stately religious edifices, 
with a score and a-half of majestic cathedrals among them, are dotted 
all over the kingdom, and attached to them are ten thousand glebe 
houses, for the exchisive use of the ministers of the Established 
Church. Their total annual incomes amount to at least jE7,000,000.* 
:be The total revenues derived from the three sources of wealth are 
■ divided, very unequally, between the three chief divisions of the 
■^ clergy of the Church of England. They are, first, the bishops; 
secondly, the cathedral dignitaries and ofHcers ; and, thirdly, the 
rank and file of the parochial clergy. The present fixed incomes 
of the two archbishops and twenty-aix bishops, paid out of the funds 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the number of their palaces, 
or private residences, likewise so provided, are as follows : — 



DiotMUM. 


Annual 
iQOOmB, 


Number and Name of Pakoea. 


Aechbishops :— 

Canterbury 

York... 

BiHHops : — 

Lomlou 

Durham 

Wincbester 

Bangor 

Batli and WeUa ... 

CarEsle 

Chester 

Chichester 


I5,0(K) 
10,000 

10,000 
8,000 
7.000 
4,200 
5,000 
4,500 
4,500 
4,200 


Two. Lambeth PalaceandAddington Park 
One. Biahopthorpe Pakce 

Two. London House and Fiilhani Palace 

One. Auckland Castle 

One. Famham Castle + 

One. Bangor Palace 

One. VVellB Palace 

One. Eoee Cai^tle 

One. Chester Palace 

One. Chichester Pnlnce 


Carried fonv^ml ... 


73,4("1 


Twelve Rfsidence.". 



• I have not endeavoured to aaeeBB the capital value of Church property. 
The Betum procured by Mr. Carter, M.P., in 1871 (ParL Pap, 443), gives most 
valuable information upon this subject, but it is too incomplete foe such a 
purpose. 

t A second residence of the biBhop, Winchester House, St. James's Square, 
London, waa offered for sale several time* in the spring of 1876, for the sum 
of J70,000, under the provisions of the Act for the establishment of the 
Bishopric of St. Alban's, withoni meeting with a purchaser. Subsequently the 
sum of ^7,000 was voted by Parliament for the purchase of the mansion, and 
paid over to the Ecdeeiaslical CommissioBera. 
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Anuool 
Incoms. 


Namber and Name of Falaoea, 


BroiigLt f rward 


72 400 


Twelve ReHideiitea. 


Ely 


C500 


Two. Ely Palace, and Ely Hoivee, Lotnlim 


Exeter 


oono 


One. Exeter Palace 


Gloucester anil BriBtol 


5O00 


Oiie. Gloucester Pftlnce 


HerefaM 


4 200 


Oue. Hereford Palace 


Lichfieil 


4 500 


One. Lichfield Palace 




000 




Llnndaff 


4^00 


One. Bishop's Court, Llandaff 




4 200 


Oiie. Bishop's Court, near Manclieater ■ 
One. Norwicli Palace 




4 500 


Oxford 


jOOO 




PeteTl)orou£,li 


4o00 


Oiie. PeterLorongh Palace 


Bipon 


4o00 


One. Ripon Palace 


Rochester 


5000 


One. Dunbiiry Palace, Chelmsford 


St Asapli 


5 000 


One. Sohshury Palace 


4 300 


One. St. Aaaph Palace 


St Dinida 


4 jOO 


One. Abergwili Piilaw, Carmarthen 


Sodor and Mtin 


2,400 


One. Bishop's Court, Isle of Man 


Worcester 


5,(KX) 


One, Hartlebury Castle, KiddeiTninfter 


Todd 


154,600 


Thirty-one Eesideuces 



Taking the average annual value of the thirty-one episcopal 
palaces at the low estimate of £4G0 each, the aggregate will 
be £l:2,4iOO, which, added to the aunual incomes of the bishops, 
brings the total up to £167,000. Thus the average income of 
each of the twenty-eight bishops of the Established Church may be 
set down at £6,000 a-year. 

The-aecond division of the clergy of the Church of England — the laoomeBof 
cathedral dignitaries and officers — enjoy, like the bishops, fixed Catheawl 
incomes, paid out of the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commission. l>'eDi'»'''M- 
There is great variation in the number of clergy attached to the 
various cathedral establishmeuts, as well as -in their incomes; but 
on the whole the revenues are distributed entirely between the 
dean and the regular canons, all the rest, including the archdeacons, 
honorary canons, minor canons, and so forth, being in receipt of 
either very small stipends, or, in most cases, none at all. The 
present fixed annual incomes of the dean and regular canons of the 
twenty-eight dioceses of England and Wales are as follows : — 



Dioceses. 


Income of Deans. 


Income of Canons. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Canterbury 


2,000 


6,000 


8,000 


York 


2,000 


2,800 


4,800 


London 


2,000 


3,666 


5,666 


Durham 


3,000 


5,000 


8,000 


Winchester 


1,962 


4,550 


8,512 


Bangor 


700 


1;400 


2,100 


Bath and Wella... 


1,000 


2,400 


3,400 


Carried forward 


12,662 


25,816 


38,478 
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Dioceses. 


I&c<aie of Deans. 


Income of Canons. 


Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Brought forwai-d 


12,662 


28,816 


38,478 


Carlisle 


1,300 


2,400 


3,700 


Chester ... 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Chichester 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Ely 


1,900 


5,496 


7,396 


Exeter 


2,000 


4,666 


6,666 


Gloucester and \ 
Bristol ... j 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Hereford 


1,000 


2,400 


3,400 


Lichfield 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Lincoln 


2,000 


4,000 


6,000 


Llandaif 


700 


1,400 


2,100 


Manchester 


1,500 


2,400 


3,900 


Norwich 


1,600 


3,200 


4,800 


Oxford 


2,500 


7,500 


10,000 


Peterborough 


1,160 


2,144 


3,304 


Ilij^on 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Rochester 


2,000 


4,000 


6,000 


Salisbury 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


St. Asaph 


700 


1,400 


2,100 


St. David's 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


Worcester 


1,450 


2,900 


4,350 


Total 


39,472 


83,722 


123,194 


Berennei of In addition to the 


deans of the twei 


itv-seven Encrlish 


and Welsh 



ttje O^egiate cathedrals— the cathedral establishments of Sodor and Man not 
^^ ^'* possessing these dignitaries — there are two collegiate churches, 
namely, St. Peter's, Westminster, and St. George's Windsor, with 
a full chapter of deans and canons. The revenue of the dean and 
canons of St. Peter's, Westminster, is £3,000, and that of St. 
George's, Windsor, £3,500. Adding these sums to the total of the 
preceding Table, and a further sum of £50,306 as the approximate 
value of the residences assigned to the deans and canons, and the 
estimated income of the remaining members of the cathedral bodies, 
— archdeacons, chancellors, precentors, treasurers, honorary and 
minor canons, &c. — the aggregate sum arrived at is £180,000. 
Thus the total estimated revenues of the archbishops and bishops 
and their cathedral establishments, including value of residences, 
may be set down as follows : — 

Revenues of archbishops and bishops 167,000 

„ „ cathedral establishments 1 80,000 



Total 



• • . 



347,000 



tncomes of 
the Farocbial 
Clergy. 



The revenues of the third division of the clergy of the Church 
of England, comprising the great body of the parochial clergy, 
inclusive of curates, can only, as already stated, be computed on the 
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bases of more or less uncertain estimates. If the calculation 
before marked out* be accepted as true, or approximately true, the 
aggregate annual incomes of the beneficed clergy, ministering in 
16,000 churches and chapels, amounts to £4,277,000. Added to 
this must be the value of the glebe houses, computed to be ten 
thousand in number, built at an average cost of £1,500 each, being 
£15,000,000 for the whole.f Computing the average annual value 
of each glebe house at five per cent, of the cost, or £75, the total 
to be added to the income of the parochial clergy, will be £750,000. 
The complete estimate of the revenues of the dignitaries of the 
Church of England and of the beneficed clergy will thus stand as 
follows : — 





Number. 


Total Annual 
Income. 


Church dignitaries, including Deans, &c. 

Extra Cathedral Eevenues 

Beneficed Clergy 

Net Eevenue of. Queen Anne's Bounty 


172 
13,300 


£ 

347,000 

130,000 

5,027,000 

34,000 


Total 


13,472 


5,538,000 


Net Disposable Income of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission 

Building and repairing of ChurchesJ ... 


— 


700,000 
1,000,000 


Total annual revenue 




7,238,000 



In summary, each of the 172 Church dignitaries has an average 
annual income of £2,000, and each of the 13,000 parochial incum- 
bents has an average income, including value of glebe house, of 
£350. To form the vaguest estimate of the annual income of the 
10,266 clergymen of the Church of England, engaged as curates, 
teachers, chaplains, &c. — 5,765 curates, 1,608 teachers, chaplains, 
&c., and 3,893 " unattached clergy "§ would be quite impossible, 
even were it not needless, since these ten thousand of the ordained 
servants of the Church form in so far no part of the establishment, 
as they have no settled interest in its revenues. The net result of 
all the calculations here entered into is that this settled interest is 
represented by an annual revenue of a little over seven millions 
sterling. 



* See chapter iii., p. 87. t See chapter iv., p. 104 

J See calculation of The Timesy in chapter iv., p. 100. § See chapter iii., p. 72. 
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